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Project Upper Cumber) and--servina 16 Tennessee 
counties from Tuly 1, 1°67 through September 30, 1970--sponsored a 
teachers 1 inservice program emphasizing human relations training, a 
cultural arts program (qrades 1-12), an 1 , a guidance and counseling 
program (grades 1-9) . All 3 programs had the qeneral qoal of changing 
and improving attitudes and self-concepts of rural mountain children. 
The programs, funded under Title TIT of the r lementary and Secondary 
Education Act, vere evaluated by faculty members from Tennessee 
un iversit ies. Teachers part icipa ting in the human relations inservice 
program scored higher on a measure of self-actualization, displayed a 
higher degree of interpersonal thinking, and were more 
change-oriented than nonpar ticipatinq teachers. Children in the 
cultural arts program shoved a tendency toward increase originality 
and the ability to elaborate on an idea. Both elementary and junior 
high counseling programs received positive feedback from children and 
teachers and vere credited with improving school morale. The dropout 
rate for junior high school students participating in the counseling 
program decreased significantly. one of the project's greatest 
contributions was to demonstrate that, nev programs could be staffed 
with local personnel and could be carried on in existing, often 
inadeguate, facilities without unreasonable demands on local systems 
for materials end supplies. (JH) 
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Foreword 



In this, the final report of Project Upper Cumberland! we have attempted 

tO! 

1) Summarize the three-year project concisely , remembering that educators 
have many demands on thr ir time, and 

2) To describe as accurately and objectively as possible the activities, 
accomplishments and problems involved in the first Title III ESEA project in 
the Upper Cumberland region. 

This document follows the general outlines for an Bad of Project Report, 
as given in Title III ESEA guidelines of the Tennessee State Department of 
Education. 

Ve wish to thank Harold Villiams, our project's budget officer) Mrs. Margie 
Levis, our very capable secretary ; lllard Hunter and Robert Moles, superinten- 
dents of Overton County, oui; fiscal agent ; personnel of the State Department of 
Education) the region's superintendents who served on our board of directors; 
Reese Wells, who directed planning for the project; Dr. 0. C, Stewart, the 
project's first director; our consultants and evaluators, and the many others 
who helped us with Project Upper Cvnberland. A special note of thanks to those 
who served as Title III ERBA cultural arts teachers and counselors and who per- 
formed splendidly despite all the problems inherent In the first project of its 
kind in the Upper Cuuberlands . 

. • . Douglas Homan, Director 
Project Upper Cumberland 
Title III ESEA 
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Summary 

Project Upper Cumberland, th<; first in its region funded under Title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, served sixteen counties 
from July 1, 1967, through September 30, 1970. Under its sponsorship were 
three innovative programs : teachers' in-service emphasizing human relations 

training, a cultural arts (art, music, drema) program for grades 1-12 in 
three Crossville schools, and a guidance and counseling program for grades 
1-9 in two Cookeville schools. 

All three components had the general goal of changing and Improving 
attitudes. They were evaluated by faculty members from Tennessee univer- 
sities. The programs were Judged successful in tenas of their general 
objectives , but a number of suggestions for improvement vere made in the 
final evaluation reports for others interested in similar Title III E8RA 
projects. 

Information on the project was disseminated through a variety of 
publications , conferences and audio-visual devices , as well as the n&sa 
media. During the project's final year, diffusion was attempted through 
a series cf local in-service meetings and through assistance to individual 
classroom teachers. A survey revealed that educational administrators of 
the region had moderate knowledge and approval of the project. 

Largely oecause of planning meetings sponsored by the project and 
quarterly board of directors' meetings attended by area superintendents , 
other cooperative programs were developed, one to define regional norms on 
standardized tests and another to provide Joint pre-school in-service for 
twelve systems . Project Upper Cumberland also gave assistance in formulating 
a now regional proposal under Title III ESEA for an exesplaiy reading program. 



Perhaps the most significant contribution of Project Upper Cumberland 
was helping foster this spirit of regional cooperation and introducing the 
Title III ESEA concept to educators of the Upper Cumberlands. 
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Background 



Project Upper Cumberland traces its history to a 1965 meeting at Tennessee 
Technological University , vhen educators gathered to discuss the recently passed 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Overton County was asked to act as 
agent for the region in applying for a planning grant under Title III of ESEA, 
part of the act designed to encourage innovative and exemplary programs. 

Such a grant vas received in 1966-67. An operational program vas pro- 
posed and, after negotiations to narrov its scope , vas approved for 1967-70. 
Overton County served as fiscal agent for the project's three components: a 

nev form of in-service training stressing human relations instead of materials 
and/or methodology; an in-depth cultural arts program emphasising art, music, 
and drama; and a guidance and counseling program in elementary and Junior high 
school. Nineteen school systems in sixteen counties vere part of Project Upper 
Cumberland. 



Objectives 



Objectives for all three progreAS vere general rather than specific. For 
each component they vere as foil ova j 

I n^se/vlce Training 

1. To provide a vehicle for region-vide in- 
service training of teachers and administrators. 

2. To Involve tescherft and administrators in 
the identi I i cation of problems relating to pupil 
behavior and the development of solutions to 
overcome them. 

3. To encourage teachers and administrators to 
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reassess their attitudes concerning their pro- 
fessional responsibilities toward the student 
and to foster attitudinal change when the noed 
is indicated. 



Guidance and counseling 

1. To provide a model program of guidance and 
counseling at the elementary end Junior high 
level for emulation by other local educational, 
agencies. 

2. To promote research at the school level into 
pupil needs for curriculum development purposes. 

3. To assist teachers and administrators in more 
effective use of pupil data. 

li. To provide children with greater opportunities 
to acbieye insights to their abilities in relation 
to the world of work. 



Cultural arts 

1. To provide a model program of instruction 
in music, art and drama from the elementary 
school through high school for emulation by 
other local education agencies. 

2. To provide children and adults with oppor- 
tunities for creative expression. 

Evaluators were secured from area universities on a contracted services 
basis. A panel of professors evaluated the cultural arts program during its 
first year. 1967-68. Dr. John Flanders • director of the counseling center at 
Tennessee Technological University, evaluated the first year's in-service 
program and both the cultural arts and coimseling components in 1968-70. Dr. 

J. L. Khanna, associate professor of psychiatry at the University of Tennessee's 
College of Medicine 1 directed evaluation of the final two years of the in-service 
program. 







Achievements and Shortcomings 

Since the above objectives vere vritten before the recent emphasis on 
measurable results in education, it could be said that their general aim was 
achieved by establishing and operating the project. All goals of the three 
components were realized, except for extensive adult involvement in the 
cultural arts program. Implementation and evaluation of all project components 
vould have benefitted from specific, measurable objectives. As it was, the 
first 18 months or so of the three-year project vere spent in defining program 
directions and procedures. 

There vere nevertheless some notable achievements. A truly innovative in- 
service program vas conducted, iqplications of vhich may be clouded by national 
controversy over "sensitivity training" and by the novel and sometimes humorous 
approach used ty some leaders to illustrate valid points in human relations. 
Evaluation of each year's program revealed, in sequence, the folloving accom- 
plishments i 



1. The training Increased participants' o cores 
on the Personal Orientation Inventory, a 
measure of self-actualization (ability to 
realize one's potential), and shoved a high 
correlation betvecn the PCI and the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, a measure of atti- 
tudes leading to successful and happy 
experiences in the teaching profession. 

2. Participants sav themselves as more confident 
less threatened by pupil* and superiors, and 
more accepting of themselves and others. 

3. Those vho had participated in the program 
one or tvo years thought more in interpersonal 
terms and vere more change-oriented than a 
similar group vhich had not taken part in the 
innovative program. 

As far as can be determined, the Title lit ESEA in-service program vas the 
first to shov a "filter dovn effect" betveen student attitudes and human rela- 
tions training for teachers. Students of teachers vho had experienced the 
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training generally bad more positive attitudes than a similar group vhose 
teachers had not participated in the program. 

Children in the cultvral arts program shoved a tendency toward increased 
originality and ability to elaborate on an idea than a similar group not in 
the program. Among Junior high school students participating in the project's 
guidance and counseling component! the dropout rate decreased significantly. 
Counselors introduced the world of work to elementary school pupils and helped 
organise a number of exploratory and enrichment courses in Junior high school. 
Both programs received very positive feedback from children and other teachers 
and were credited with improving school morale , although efforts to measure 
this improvement were non- conclusive. Detailed evaluation reports v .he three 
components have been submitted to the Tennessee 8tate Department of Education 
and super! ntendente in the project area. 

Along with direct benefits, there are some other advantages which indi- 
rectly accrued from the project. Partly aa a result of meeting quarterly as 
the project's board of directors, Upper Cumberland superintendents approved an 
area-wide testing program to establish regional norms on standardised achieve- 
ment testa (to continue after the project ends) ,\nd a 1969 area-wide pre-school 
in-service program in which twelve systems shared. But, to paraphrase the 196$- 
69 report, perhaps the project's greatest contribution was to pioneer Title III 
B8EA progress! in its region, to make mistakes which others can correct, and to 
begin something i$on which others can build. 

One shortcoming which s.ffected the project during its entire operational 
period vaa the late funding in 196?. Additional time was needed to recruit and 
orient cultural arts teschers and counselors, to acquaint teachers in partic- 
ipating schools with Title III tSKA, and to get the "bugs" out of all three 
co^onents. Instead of attesting full-blown operational programs Involving 



all pupils in most demonstration schools, the project should have provided 
some time ^t the beginning of the 1967-68 school year for piloting the inno- 
vations , alloying new personnel to vork with small groups of pupils and to 
confer with consultants . 

There also vas some indecision over lines of authority, with project and 
local school officials often deferring to one another. One result vas a lack 
of direction for counselors and teachers and a vagueness in job descriptions. 

The late funding also resulted in the project's being without a full-time 
director during its critical first weeks, a situation which probably accounts 
for many of the above problems . 

The in-service program suffered from the fact that some staff members were 
interested in the intensive emotional experiences associated with T-groups and, 
as non-educators, did not understand the program's teacher-training aspect. 

Some staff members also preferred a relatively unstructured kind of training 
and failed to recognise project objectives and to tailor their activities toward 
realising those objectives. 

Implications of personnel turnover in demonstration programs were not 
clearly recognised at the project's beginning. A consequence was that replace- 
ments sometimes were hampered by a lack of records, especially earlier lesson 
plans and evaluations of pupil progress. 

Suggested changes to Improve project shortcomings , based on evaluation 
reports and observations of the administrative staff, include: 

* More detailed planning which would result in both general goals \nd 

specific, measurable objectives. 

* A pilot phase to test assumptions and procedures before going fully 

operational with innovative programs. 

* More thorough orientation of students, faculties of demonstration schools, 

and Title Hi ESRA personnel themselves. 
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* Provision for teacher records so that new personnel will know what has 

been done and how to plan for the future. 

* Specific agreement among participating counties as to their project 

contributions, if any. 

* Clearly defined duties for Title III personnel and clearly defined lines 

of authority between project, system and school officials. 

* Involvement of the project director in all planning and initial activities. 
The fine line that everyone involved in PACE programs must walk is illus- 
trated by this quotation fnm a Title III staff member: 

Programs should have been flexible 
enough to meet the unique needs of the 
situation and structured enough to 
provide direction. 

The short-term nature of Title III ESEA programs also present morale 
problems among participating professionals unless provision is made to retain 
them in the same or similar capacities after phasing out of special funds. 



Changes Resulting From Title III ESEA 
‘The greatest contribution of Project Upper Cumberland no doubt was intro- 
ducing the Title III ESEA concept to its region and laying the groundwork for 
futureprograms which may attack the region's needs even more accurately. 

Improved regional cooperation is another change which can be attributed, at 
least in part, to the project. Upper Cumberland superintendents or their 
representatives engaged in Joint planning for the project and later met quarterly 
as its board of directors. 

All three project components were in the affective domain, largely seeking 
to meet what was considered a vital regional need: improved self-concept of 

rural mountain children. This was done indirectly through the in-service program 
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and directly through the cultural arts and counseling programs. Emphasized In 
all three were success experiences for children which would Improve their 
attitudes toward education and motivate them In their other studies. 

The greatest changes resulting from each component, in the Judgment of 

evaluators and project personnel, were: 

In-Servl ce — A truly new form of in-service 
training was introduced, not so much to replace 
present forms but to supplement them. Local 
educators , in college and grades 1-12 , were 
given sufficient experience with the new form 
that they could help hold in-service programs 
emphasizing human relations. 

Cultural arts— It was shown that In- depth 
exposure to the cultural arts can increase 
certain aspects of pupils' originality, 
especially in the lower grades. Art and 
drama were made a permanent part of the 
Cumberland County High School curriculum. 

Counseling — The practicality and value of 
guidance and counseling in the lower grades 
was demonstrated. Exploratory and teen living 
classes were added to the Cookeville Junior 
High School curriculum. Three counselors were 
added to the permanent staff of CJHS. 

Remember that, before the Title III ESEA project, the region had no 
counselors below the high school level and that the cultural arts (art, music, 
drama) existed largely in high school band classes. 

One of the project's greatest contributions was to demonstrate that new 
programs could be staffed from local personnel and could be carried on in 
existing, often inadequate facilities, without unreasonable demands on local 
systems for materials and supplies . 
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Local Cooperation 



From the first planning session at Tennessee Technological University , 
through Saturday in-service meetings in area schools , including assistance 
given the cultural arts and counseling programs by community and professional 
groups, the project effectively involved its region. The last mentioned groups 
were especially helpful in providing services to Title III ESEA counselors. 
Individuals, businesses and civic organizations aided the arts programs in a 
very tangible way — with contributions of funds and equipment. TTU and half 
the participating systems provided in-service meeting sites. University faculty 
served as consultants^ planners and evaluators . 

Overton County provided valuable in-kind contributions , including office 
space, furniture and utilities, as well as setting an example in regional service 
by acting as project fiscal agent. 

A detailed list of cooperating agencies was given in the project’s 1969-70 
application for refunding. 



Operational Chan/^s 

A number of changes were made in objectives and procedures during the life 
of the project. Among the most notable: 

1) Instead of a third group of in.-service participants in 1969-70, 
promising participants from the first two years were invited to a 
summer workshop desired to help i-.iem learn to function as co- 
trainers for local human relations programs or as discussion leaders. 

2) A shift from stage-oriented to class room-oriented dramatics 
emphasizing pupil development occuixei in the cultural arts program 
after discussions with consultants. The affective benefits of the 
entire cultural arts program gradually were identified as m^re 
important than the cognitive. 



O 
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3) Counselors were able to move somewhat, but not totally, away 
from L*unctioning as clerical and records' personnel and toward 
more individual and group contact with students, both informally 
and as classroom leaders of teen living discussions. 

h) Dissemination emphasis shifted from publicity- type material to 
information for educators. 

5) 3he project's supervision was shifted from the Atlanta office 
of the U. S. Office of Education to the Tennessee State Department 
of Education. 



Continuation 

The cultural arts and guidance programs are being continued in part by 
Cumberland and Putnam Counties, respectively. Art and drama classes will 
continue at Cumberland County High School, where they are available to all 
county students. Three counselors are being retained at Cookeville Junior 
High School, a former Title III demonstration center. The continuation of 
both components is in response to their demonstrated value in a school program 
and to the interest expressed in them by local groups , civic and educational. 

Elements of the in-service program already have been incorporated into 
county and school training sessions in several Upper Cumberland systems. 

Eleven examples of adoption of project elements by Tennessee school systems 
were given in Project Upper Cumberland's final report for 1968-69. The 
region's educators also received wide exposure to project activities through 
a series of workshops in 1969-70. Ihirty-one were held as part of local 
in-service programs of Upper Cumberland systems; the Title III cultural arts 
teachers and counselors also discussed their programs at a twelve-county pre- 
school workshop in Cookeville in 1969 . 
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From these and similar activities it. is expected that project techniques 
will be diffused throughout the region, although an exhaustive survey would 
be required to determine what school and classroom changes result from educators' 
exposure to this project. 
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Evaluation 



Copies of the final evaluation reports on Project Upper Cumberland's 
three components have been submitted to the State Department of Education. 
Copies also have been sent to the Overton County Eoard of Education, the 
project's fiscal agnet, and to the Learning Materials Center, College of 
Education, Tennessee Technological University. 

These reports cover all three years of the project and provide guidance 
and recommendations for others considering similar programs. The Tennessee 
design for Title III ESEA evaluation became available to the project mid-way 
of its second year, and this design was followed closely in the evaluations 
of 1968-69 and 1969-70. A special attempt was made in thp final year to 
comply with the final phase of the Tennessee evaluation design, defined thusly 
in the design abstract: 



Final evaluation is used to interpret the 
effectiveness of the project after its 
completion by relating project outcomes to 
the identified needs in terms of the stated 
objectives of the project. Final evaluation 
is conducted by comparing measured outcomes 
with the criteria and standards previously 
determined and analyzing and interpreting the 
results. The feedback or recycling of infor- 
mation is the basis for deciding whether to 
continue, modify, redirect, or terminate the 
project. The dissemination of information to 
others is appropriate after having completed 
the evaluative cycle. 

Evaluators were secured from Tennessee universities on a contracted services 
basis in an attempt to obtain an unbiased evaluation of the project as possible. 
The affective nature of the components and the general nature of project objec- 
tives made evaluation difficult. Distances between evaluators and project and 
some communications problems compounded the difficulties, leading to the recom- 
mendation that , when funds are available , a Title III ESEA project have a CuLi- 
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time evaluator on its administrative staff. 



Effectiveness of the project as a demonstration was discussed in preceding 
paragraphs under the heading "Continuation." 

Evaluation of the cultural arts program indicated that regular classes 
in art, music and drama can help increase a child's originality and ability 
to elaborate on an idea. Attempts to quantify improved attitudes in cultural 
arts schools were inconclusive. 

The Junior high school dropout rate decreased during the demonstration 
counseling program, and counselors were helpful, in establishing new explor- 
atory courses, in obtaining and helping teachers use pupil data, and in guiding 
youngsters' thinking about the professional world so that they became aware, 
at an earlier <?ge than usual, of the role school can play in preparing them 
for the world of work. 

The most complete and conclusive data on program effectiveness came out 
of the in-service program. An in-depth testing program the first two years 
(utilizing control groups the second year) and interviews the final year 
strongly suggested that educators can benefit , both in increased self regard 
and in improved relations with others , from in-service training that incor- 
porates some human relations techniques. Tests also seemed to show that there 
was a "filter down" effect to students, with those whose teachers had partic- 
ipated in the innovative program holding better attitudes toward school and the 
future than similar students whose teachers had not Just had human relations 
training. 

More specific objectives would have made evaluating the project components 
easier and more precise. As it were, it was difficult to persuade some eval- 
uators to Judge the project in light of existing objectives and to make helpful 
reconmendations to the project staff for operational changes and to other 
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Dissemination 



Dissemination of information is an unusual aspect of Title III ESEA 
programs. Innovations are to be tested and evaluated and information about 
their effectiveness furnished other educators. Some have cone to distinguish 
between dissemination of information and diffusion of innovative practices, 
the latter involving the use of Title III ESEA personnel to help other systems 
install innovative practices found useful. Diffusion was one aim of the local 
in-service programs and work with classroom teachers sponsored by Project Upper 
Cumberland in 1969-70. 

Dissemination of information about Project Upper Cumberland utilized the 
mass media, a bi-monthly newsletter mailed to approximately 1,600 educators 
and opinion leaders in the region, a motion picture film tin cooperation with 
two other Middle Tennessee projects), a slide-sound show, articles in pro- 
fessional Journals, and special material on each of the three components for 
distribution to Upper Cumberland educators. A copy of the fined issue of the 
project's newsletter is bound with this report. 

The aforementioned in-service workshops and a final conference to dissem- 
inate project results were held in 1969-70. 

Major dissesmination efforts can be classified as follows: 



Method 


Means of 
Distribution 


Audience 


Frequency 


Newsletter 


Second class mail 


Educators and 
opinion leaders 


Bi-monthly 


News releases 


Mail 


General public 


As needed 


Lesson plans , 
teaching guides, 
etc. 


Mail 


Regional educators 


As requested 
or available 


Conference 


Talks , panels 


Educators 


End of third 
year 



0 
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Method 


Means of 
Distribution 


Audience 


Freauency 


Workshops 


In-service meetings 


Educators 


31 during 
third year 


Audio-visuals 


Mail, by project 


General public, 


As requested 




staff 


educators 





Copies of dissemination materials are on file with the State Department 
of Education. 

Surveys of Upper Cumberland superintendents, supervisors and principals 
during the project's second and third years revealed that the Title III ESEA 
program was moderately known and accepted. A copy of the 1968-69 survey wa3 
included with the year-end report to the State Department of Education. 

Respondents expressed greatest knowledge and approval of the in-service 
program, which involved participants from fifteen of the project's sixteen 
counties. This fact seems to indicate that a principal dissemination tool 
can be personal involvement of as many persons as possible in a project, with 
their subsequent word-of-mouth conmuni cations with other educators. 
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Suranary of Facts 



Participating County Systems 

Bledsoe 

Clay 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

Fentress 

Jackson 

Macon 

Morgan 

Overton 

Pickett 

Putnam 

Scott 

Sequatchie 
Smith 
Van Buren 
White 

City and Special Systems 

Oneida 

Sparta 

York Institute 
Component Programs 

1. Humanistic approach to in-service education 

2. Cultural arts in grades 1-12 (art, music, drama) 

3. Guidance and counseling in grades 1-9 

Cultural Arts Schools (Crossville, Tenn.) 

Crossville Elementary (1-5) 

Cumberland Elementary (6-8) 

Cumberland County High (9-12) 

Guidance and Counseling Schools (Cookeville, Tenn.) 

Sycamore Elementary (1-6) 

Cookeville Junior High (7-9) 

Students Receiving Direct Services 

Approximately 4,300 

Teachers Participating in In-Service 

Approximately 300 (70 of these 
took part in the programs) 
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Personnel 

Nine cultural arts teachers (three each in art, music, drama) 
Seven counselors (tvo at Sycamore Elementary, five at Cookeville 
Junior High) 

Two administrative officers (director and budget officer) 



Fiscal Agent 

Overton County Board of Education, Livingston, Tennessee 



Project Dates 

Planning grant, 1966-67 
Operational grant, 1967-70 
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Creative dramatics touches young lives 



Think W iruutkt to Iks school 
ia^ yew yn lA l y tktok W * dm play 
la Ike aufttort am Mora u aedkuce. Far 
tke part tom years, Wtwf, Project 
Upper OnbeHaud has sp aaaored * dif- 
ferent k ad af rtrtaatka la tkre* Cmsvtil* 
fckets at part sf I TWe HI BSSA pr» 
tnm fa lb* euKurt) art*. 

Mn. Mary CrtMree, »W ha* Uirtt 
dramatics at OreervtUe Ekmcwtary ScM 
durtag Ik* eetir* prefect period, kat wrttfeu 
d kt Ik* dtatw teacher eat aa* 
cmtht dramatic* to betptag ckOdrta kart 
to Ikfeh, a* I t* pro bl e ms aad pda cWk 
dear** Wa art pleated to preaeai her 
article to tkk ftwd edlttoa W ht Pnjed 
Upper CkaberUil uewaktter. 

By Mra, Mary Crabtree 
Drama Teacher 
Cro&svUle Elementary School 
,r The time ha come/* toe Walras laM, 
"To lath of many tofogs; 

Of shoes --and ship* — and sealing wax** 
Of cabbage s—end ktogt**- H 
Yas, I remember Kb*a •* and cabbages *• 
a turnip or two** fields of acorns growing 
into oaks --chickens hatching ** Jumping* 
beana Jun^ng**and ctim horaea carrying 
1 * toe bewitifrt tody to a pink dress/ 1 tVe 
helped fireman quench fires; !Ve been m 
rotmd*«p wito cow b oy doe; f*rt both sand 
cattica by toa ocean wito Christopher Kobto; 
hrt known knights to armor and princesses, 
Johnny Apples end and postmen, truck* 
drivers, doctors, tour -faced Udtoa and Indian 
chiefs, ISe brushed fUpunters folde.i hair 
and held Mansers and OreteTa hands as 
fey Bed to terror from toe cscklt* witch, 
IVt talked wito Mr. Uncoto? 1*re sailed Hto 
Cotmrtes; l*ft been to toe moon. And t 
have ***teen toe wtod,” 

And now, as toe walrus said, «Se time 
has come for tooktot beck —back over tore* 
of toe wildest woottosi, kurd-worktog-**! 
years of my life, tore* yeais of teach** 
Drama to toe classrooms of Crosirflk Ek- 
m er i ts ry School, And most of tt til good 
and satisfying and Immensely « ewardtrt. No 
miracles were worked; Creative Drama 



waves no wands. Yet lives were touched, 
if briefly, by toe magic of Imagination and 
the excitement of learning. Young beads 
strained wito thought as many, many chil- 
dren discovered tost tolling may be hard 
work but It sure can be a lot of font 

And whs% was accompli she 1? Whet did it 
mean to Crossvi]le 4 s children to participate 
In Classroom Drama? What good does It 
dc a nine -year -old to be a turnip? What 
has all tola to do with leamir*? Why should 
It be to toe classroom? What is Creative 
Drama anyway? These ate some of toe 
questions, mi try to giro tome of toe 
answers. 

What is Creative Drama? It la informal. 



improvised dramatics, dititring from formal 
Drama/Theatre In purpose a*Ni result. For* 
mal Drams /Theatre exists for toe sake uf the 
audience (though certainly the players ben i- 
fit from the doing of 10 Creative Drama 
consists of numerous and varied types of 
exercises and dramatizations, but always for 
the benefit of the pity era. There is no true 
audience for one another. Performance Is 
not the gor J ci these activities. The satis* 
faction Is in the creati*. The benefits to 
the participants arc '.any and great. 

As s child learns the art of Improvised 
acting, he Is freeing himself from toe to* 
Mb'tions his life pattern has Imposed on Mm; 

(Continued on past two) 
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Creative dramatics 
touches young lives 

(Continued from peg* one) 
b* Ii developing poise tnd confidence: he U 
learning to use hit mind tnd his body si 
Instruments for communicating ideal, He Is 
developing * keener awareness of the 
world era . 1 Mm tnd the people in It, Hi 
ie investigating hii piece in the world And 
fail relation to It He li experiencing the 
satisfaction of achievement* He If working 
cooperatively with « group es tltbend thc»r 
energies towtyd solving the problem lmpoied 
£qr the demands of the exercise or icene. 
Above sH he Ii thlnkfcy. He It learning to 
fhink under conditions that Stimulate hit 
oeiire to thirds. A i, Surely ti ctliithenlci 
exercise the child's body, Creative Dramatics 
•xerctie the thinking procen of hit mind. 

If 1 need ^ enumeriie fU*to«r retiooi 
why Creative Drams ibould be in the cltss- 
room, In bet should be t beilc pert of the 
curriculum, 1 tik you to conilder the 
U/*usgv Aits, We, ti teachers, uie thii 
phrase to metn t five-fold program com- 
prised of ectocitlon in reeding, writing, think - 
trg, Uitening end i peeking. Our present 
leeching method! In the Urwuegt Arts could 
be Immeasurably strer*thened If teachers 
could be persuaded to uie the technkjuii of 
Creetivt Drtmt. 

Activities In Cratire Drsmstici sremsny 
tnd nr led, but the one tost first comei to 
mind with most people U itory dramatisa- 
tion. to the tescber'i guide i of most Bm) 
Readlr* Series, as well si those of most 
Language books used in early and middle 
grades, there are frequent suggestions to 
dremstite stories, poems, etc. However very 
little sjpUnation is given to regard to pre- 
paring toe children for toil experience. The 
child gains little in personal development, or 
to curriculum related skills, if be is rushed 
b4o dramatisation witoout adequate prepara- 
tion. 

As t describe, very generally, some of 
these preparatory techniques and briefly not* 
toe lr purpose, I am sure toe relationship 
to Ullage Arts objectives will become 
evident* 

I, Rhythm Cxereiies 

Rkytom to tonslc, movement, words 

Purpose: 

"Rtothm Is toe basis tor expression 
to all toe arts. Development of our 
nttortl rhytomic patterns Is essential 
to our ability to corawml cate effective- 
ly wtto toe world. 

I, Tree Movement 4 Exercises to Movement 
to Music 
to Poems 

Purpose: 

To foster pleasure to words and music 
and to break down toh&rftkms as to* 
child discovers tost movement et- 
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A smfle *i the yeuag lady's face re* 
fleets her eajeymeat of creative dramatics 
as taught by Mrs. Mary Oabtre*. 



presses feelings and ideas. 

J. Pantomime to: 

Nursery Rhymer, poems, songs, 
stories with music, thefr own ex- 
periences. 

Purpose: 

Pantomime Is a basic step to all tom- 
frumi cation, We speak with out bodies as 
well as with words. Thought must pre- 
cede action for effective communica- 
tion. 

4. Exercises to Sensory Awareness 
Purpose: 

To help toe child become awire of Ms 
fire senses as Ms internee to toe woe Id 
and to encourage Ms sense memory. 
$• Dramatic May beaed on lift Situations 
The beech, s Are, snow play, toe fair, 
s picnic, housekeeping, etc. 

Purpose: 

To *‘ma*e rear 1 means to ’'make 
Imown' 1 to our minds. Dramatic play 
helps toe child set tartar ks be- 
tween reality and meatity. The chil- 
dren are quick to afpredate toe dif- 
ference between whimsical play and 
purposeful acting; they ire not mere- 
ly pretending but ire seriously engaged 
to giving reality to toelr setters. 



6. Improvised Action to Poetry 
Purpose; 

To promote visualisation of word pic- 
tures and to encourage the child to de- 
velop his ideal} to enlarge; to Invent* 
to uaborate; to create a story. 

7, Exercises in Character I ration 
Purpose: 

To plant the seeds of understanding of 
people around us and of ourselves and 
our motivations. To give the children 
the cpportunlty to •’** their sensory 
understanding snd their ability to move 
in •'becoming 1 ' a variety of Interesting 
characters, 

S. Building A Story 

A story Is based on: 

Where snd when---set the scene 
Who-* -introduce to* characters 
What---Plot, a problem and Its solu- 
tion 

Purpoii 1 

Ali future drsmstiutlons may be based 
on this simple formula, whether it be 
Lincoln's at salt (ration or the moon 
landing. And a scene may grow from 
any cf the three points, l.e. - from the 
problem, from s certain kind of per- 
son or persons, fron. an event, etc. This 
is excellent training In strutters) know- 
ledge for Creative writing. 

I. Exercises to Locus 

focus, in my work, means drawl/* to* 
attention of toe audience to any one person 
or are* on the stage, Ufa) has the con- 
versational ball? We cant all talk at 
once. We let one child start s scene. Others 
come in one it s time. As a child enters 
he must be positive enough to capture 
focus. The others must rtlirKydsh it in a 
natural fashkn. Mere interruption tonH 
do. This requires listening and Intense 
concentration. Improvised dialogue Is 
writing out loud. 

10. Choral Speech 
Purpose 

To provide language patterns, snd to 
give opportunities for the children to 
read good litertbire aloud under 
pi assure able yet controlled circum- 
stances, 

The above ten general categories can to- 
chid* hundreds, perhaps thousands of Ideas. 

If you try them you wlU find many of your 
own. As you work you will find toe moment 
when you know the children are really ready 
to dramatise a story. When they are swart 
enough and seriously enough engaged! when 
toty art free enough to toelr bodies; when 
toelr Ideas are flowing freely encash Into 
dialogue, you will probably have begun itory 
dramatisation. 

for a guide to Story Dramatisation 1 re- 
fer you to ,f Storles to Dramatise* hy Wini- 
fred Ward. But for now let us consider 
toe step* to dramatising toe lovely Utti* 
legend *WV toe Evergreen Trees Stay Green { , 

(Continued cn page few) 
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Project Upper Cumberland i a look back 



In this, the find issue of M1BR0RIK0 
CHANGE, we will take t look beck it the 
three years of Project Upper Cumberland, 
the first Title m ESEA program serving 
this region. 

The project will end Its demcostrstlon 
programs June 30. The sdmLVstrative staff 
will spend the summer writing final reports 
and dosing out books, and the project will 
officially terminate September 30, 1070. 

Any history of Project Upper Cumberland 
should Include preliminary Investigative and 
planning efforts which date back to 1965, 
Area educstors and pthers interested In fede- 
ral programs maydrs w encouragement, since 
the history of this project probaUy Illustrates 
the Importance of persistence, flexibility and 
adaptability In workirg with programs of this 
natire, 

Project Upper Cumberland can trace Hi 
beginnii* to s 1965 meeting which officials 
of Terrence Technological University at- 
tended to learn about the recently enacted 
Elementary and Secondary Education Ad. 
They Informed area educators of whs l they 
had gained, and later In 1965 superintendents 
and ^ipervisora from 15 Upper Cumberland 
counties met to discuss various sections, or 
titles, of ESEA. 

Hlsrd Hunter, superintendent of Onrton 



County schools, was given authority by the 
group to prepare and aubmit a proposal under 
Title U1 of ESEA, Aa readera of this news- 
letter probably know by now, that title pro- 
vides for federal funding of short-term ex- 
periments, programs, which are evaluated 
and disseminated to all Interested school 
systems, 

Overton County, acting as agent for all 15 
counties represented at that first meeting, 
prepared an application for a planning grant, 
Ttese hinds were to be used to employ per- 
sonnel and to Investigate regional school 
problems preparatory to writing a proposal 
for an operational grant 

That first proposal was submitted to the 
U. S, Office of Education In November, 1965, 
After subsequent negotiations, It wss re- 
submitted In February, 1966, U90E approved 
a pUmirtf grant of tlmost $65,000 for the 
year beginning July I, 1966, Funds wire to 
be routed through Overton County, which 
serred as fiscal agent for all comtiei In- 
volved. (Overton County also was fiscal agent 
for the later operational grant.) 

The planning grant was used, In part, to 
employ a full-time pluming coordinator and 
two members of the TTU faculty, Dr, WillUm 
Stradley and Dr, O. C. Stewart, who were to 
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work on a released-time basis in helping plan 
the project. 

One county was added to the region to be 
served by the operational project; and ad- 
visory committee!, composed largely of edu- 
cators and other professional persons, were 
set up In each county. The project staff met 
with each committee to try to Identify press- 
ing educational needs which could be attacked 
through Title ffl ESEA, 

The planning activity during 1966-67 re- 
sulted In three documents, The first was 
an ambitious application for an operational 
g/art, submitted January 15, 1967, ft asked 
$609,000 In Title m ESEA funds for II In- 
novative programs, to begin In 1957-6$. 
Each cavity in the region wss lo partici- 
pate directly in at least one program, 

Both the number of proprams and funds 
requested were scaled down in subtenant 
negotiations, On May 6, 1967, an addendum 
waa submitted. H replaced the ftrst docu- 
ment and was approved by USOE. The 
addendum listed three Innovative programs 
and a budget of $337,500 fot the first year of 
operations, 1967-6$. 

One program wss i region -wide effort 
which sought to use humanistic psychology 
as the basis for a new kind of in-service 
training for teachers, ft quickly became 
known n "sensitivity training, 11 although 
It was far different from more sensational 
program! In other parts of the country, 

The second component of the pr jject was 
designed to test an In-depth guidance and 
counseling program In grades 1-9, Seven 
counselors were assigned to the 1,400 p>ptis 
in two Cookeville schools. The tided pro- 
gram sought to demonstrate toe value of 
regular cutters) arts classes for children In 
all twelve grades, ft was established to tor ea 
f rotsvllle schools, 

The Cookeville and Crossvine schools were 
to aem as demonstration schools for the 
region, vnabUf* educators from other sys- 
tems to obeerra toe Irvwrttire programs and 
mak W Information on toem available to all 
Interested persons. 

The tolrd document produced during toe 
piarmirg period wss a proposal for opera- 
tional funds for a vocational high school, 
to tern four counties, It was net approved, 

The Overton County Board of Education 
provided office space for toe project's ad- 
ministrative staff, com p osed of a director, 
coordinator, and tell -time secretary. The 
bookkeeper of toe Overton Comfy schools waa 
respmiftd* for toe project's financial 
records, 

One of toe seven voanse tors wai d* ite- 
rated as local coordinator of toe Cnokevflfte 
program, to serve as liaison between toe 
counselors and toe project office In Utmgt- 
ton. No such liaison was established for toe 
(Continued on page five) 







Creative dramatics 
touches young lives 



(Continued from page two) 

In Winter.* 1 Do you remember this story 
of the little bird who wai left behind with a 
broken wing when the other btrdi flew south 
In early winter? Three trees In the forest 
the maple, the oak, and the lovely willow, 
refused him shelter* But the sturdy pine, 
the friendly spruce and the little berry -laden 
Juniper came to hi i aid. Naturally, the Frost 
King Instructed the North Winds to spare the 
three kind trees as they stripped the leavea 
from the other Itkj In the forest. The chil- 
dren find the eirftng my fair* And though 
they love to diicju the t/ue facta of ever- 
greens and deciduous trees, they play the 
story with great reality. 

Slept Telling the story, 

Prepare the child by establishing the ap- 
propriate mood, A guided question works 
wonders. Has the class been studying 
legends? Or trees in science? Or birds? 
Sometimes a little toe* about a bird Is use* 
hat. A classroom teacher could combine a 
music experience with L*f*uagt Arts as the 
class plays this story* The children will 
And ft Interesting to contrast Tchaikovsky's 
,f The Lark Song" with "Little Bird" by 
Cretf-for the first Is certainly happy birds 
at work and play, and the Utter it the crippled, 
tad, tittle bird of the story, Once foe mood 
Is vet Ull itorn tell It well. Practice 
ft If neni be. You most weave a spell; 
you must live your story. Only then mil 
foe children be willing to re-live It as they 
play ft* I think half foe battle In establish- 
ing proper rapport between teacher and ski- 
dent lies in foe teacher'a willingness to be* 
come seriously Involved In foe interests and 
creative attempts of her children. Children 
know If you are gliding on foe surface of 
foe If mind# -or if you are truly trying to 
establish communication. 

Step H. Telllv It Hack and Trying -Chi 
foe Characters 

Children love todi sew ss foeir feelings sbout 
this story, as usually foey hive been con- 
siderably moved by foe plight of foe little 
Nrd. They are satisfied by foe hapyr end- 
ing and ate 9 rite ready to attribute per- 
sonalities to foe trees Involved. I like to 
allow them time and freedom to 'try-on'* 
foe characters at foey arise to foe discus- 
sion. This process of "trjV* on", as Wini- 
fred Ward calls ft, usually permits every 
child to foe class, all together, or half at 
a time if foe group it large, to experiment 
with ways of using his body to convey foe 
pictures he is making to his mind* For 
example, all foe children together, yet stone 



in their thinking, might walk through foe woods 
as the little, broken-winged bird. They feel 
she cold, and foe pain, and foe lx* line ss. 
They like to use Grid's music as foey 
flutter and limp and shiver their way along. 
Encourage them to recall foeir own senso- 
ry impression*, foeir own feelings. Tin 
teacher can continue to be the spell -binder 
and help them focus foeir thinking If neces- 
sary, But, be careful; il Is foeir Weis we 
want, net the teacher'#* 

In (his story foe children like to discuss 
and "try-on" various methods cf ' being" foe 
tree.*, each having a definite personality. 
For some are kind and totne are selfish, 
according to the story, and acme seem ft agile 
and feminine and others require foe strong 
masculine touch. The Frost King (and his 
wind helpers) should le tried on as many 
times as there are Ideas of them. ChlWren 
aee these characters many different ways. 
Encourage them to share foeir West with foe 
group and let the group try being different 
types of Frost Kings or Queens, Some chil- 
dren definitely feel he Is a sprite, while 
others see a huge, puff-cheeked giant of a 
drifting cloud* That It as it should be, Ideas 
art foe more the merrier* And no one can 
be wrong about the Frost King, can he? 

Step 10 , FI amir* foe Dr small ration. 

The age of the children at work deter- 
mines your approach to this step. Your* 
children need only to establish Just where 
to foe classroom each part of the action 
takes place. The trees are placed In the 
forest and we can begin. In bet, foey may 
play only part of the story, You may guide 
foem Into playing a climactic scene at they 
are telling foe story back to you, Or ft may 
develop that foey want to spend considerable 
tier > play** a scene foat might precede 
0* actual story. Many children want foe 
mother and father birds and all foe brothers 
and sisters; foey want to show how he broke 
Ms wing; foey want to Justify foe seeming 
cruefty on foe part of foe Mother Bird at 
she flies off and leaves Mm. They will want 
to add characters, from cats to hunters; they 
may want foe babe birds to Mich. An oc- 
casional group may want to add a scene, 
a scene of spring and birds returning and 
flowers bloom tog and the reunion of foe little 
bird wfh Iris mother. These ©rings vary 
a c cordial y to foe desires cf foe group, and 
H it foe teacher's role to guide and yet to 
toBow at foe children's Wets unfold. 

Some stories, with older chPdren, can be 
anaylted more fully to regard to structure. 
Scenes will be determined accor d ing to ©her e 



and When, Children In fourth snd fifth grades 
can comprehend exposition, climax, conflict, 
and resolution. Even second andthlrd graders 
can understand Ihe need for an "coding line" 

(a sort of summing up-or punctuation) to the 
scene. 

Step IV. Flaying the Story (or Scene) 

Early in the children’s experience in Crea- 
tive Dramatics a few ground rules need to 
be established. These are essmtial to or- 
derly and rewarding | 4 tytng of your story. 

I. Establish rules for audience behavior 
and participation. The students not 
playing "this turn" are the aadler.ee. 
They rruiy not Interrupt foe scene Com- 
ments and suggestions are saved for 
for evaluation after the playing* 

L A word Is i,.osen u# the signal for 
the start of * scene, logically, we 
use the word, "curtain," pi is a flick 
of the Hght switch, This signal word 
demands silence. 

3 . After the playing we will discuss the 
scene briefly. $om< teacher* coend a 
longer time in evaluation than 1 do. 1 
feel evaluation Is important to children's 
progress, but 1 try to limit their dis- 
cussion to a point determined before 
foe scene is played. This serves to 
provide a point of concentration, help- 
ful with young children. 

4 . In casting, or chooslr* children to play 
the perl#, it I* wise to use * leader 
child with more reticent children in 
startir* sessions. 1 charge casts fre- 
quently and attempt to give at leart one 
turn to every child each session. Of 
course, foe "trying on" sessions and 
the orientation exercises provide many 
toms and much group participation. 

I cannot describe a dramatization. However 
do net be discouraged by foe children's early 
efforts. U foey are property prepared and 
motivated, foey will surprise you with foeir 
work. Keep to mird that you are ncri tutting 
on a play, as such, Your efforts t re dedicated 
toward foe personal development of foe chil- 
dren. 

SlepV* Evaluation Session 

Every attempt Is made to encourage foe 
children to present positive comments first, 
and to criticise or compliment characters, 
not personal! 4 ies. t find the children happy 
to express t-*ir pleasure to each other's 
work. We then tom our attention to foe 
point of concentration suggested before foe 
playing* l.e* Could w* fellow foe story line? 

Did foe actors stay to character (make foe 
people real)? Then, If we play foe scene 
again, will foe new cast need some sug- 
gestions to help us et Joy ft even more, etc? 
Remember foat improvised acting • whether 
of a story, or an original Met, or an event 
to history -is re ally problem soMr*. and pevtX 
cf foe satisfaction to doing ft is achieve^ 
to evaluating foe solution to foe problem, 
(Continued on page tix) 
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Region’s first Title III ESEA project 

(Continued from page three) a summery of operations, evaluation and dis* 

Crosavllle cultural arte staff, partly to teat semination activities at the end of each year; 
the effectiveness of such a position, and co and, for continuing projects, an application 

munlcatione with that staff generally pro cO for rending. 

more difficult Dr. 0. C. Stewart was granted leave from 

Project Upper Cumberland was approved Tennessee Tech to serve as dl/ector of 
for three years cooperations, but funding had Project Upper Cumberland during IU first 
to be renegotiated annually. The federal year of operations In 1957-58. Douglas 
budget pinch caused a reduction from 133 7, 500 Norman wai coordinator and became dl- 
to 1320,000 In 1908*59, the second yearof the rector when l)r. Stewart returned to Tech, 
project, and to $237,000 to 1059*70. KaroW Williams, s certified public sc* 

Tbe second yesr's cut was absorbed Dlrly ccuntant, became project coord ins tor and as* 
easily, tut the drastic reduction In third -yesv aumed responsibility for the project's bud* 
hinds forced a cutback In the In-service pro* getary and fiscal affairs. The director 
gram. Whereas 150 teachers had taken part handled d I ssemtnatton along with admtnl stra- 
in each of the first two year-long programs, tive details, 

hinds were available to* only 75 this year. Throughout the project, evaluators tev. 
The 1950-70 hwervice program subsequent* been secured from State universities on a 
ly received a r.ew empf Mia. Selected parti* contracted services basis. Experts In art, 
d pants from the first two program! wer music vd drama from Tech, the Untveral* 
given an intensive vhree week-#' jetrainlng In t> <4 Venn*! *ee and George Peabody Col* 
hopes that they would help diffuse the tone* tag# evaluated the cultural art* program at 
vative to -service techniques throughout their O', end of Us first year. Dr. .Vfn Flanders 
local systems. evaluate the to*itrvice and counseling pro- 

An amendment to the Elementary and grama. 

Secondary Education Act resulted to auper* Dr. J. L-, Khanna of the University of Ten* 
vision of Project Upper Cumberland being nessee served as to -service •vakitor dir tog 
passed from the U, S» Off.ce of Education the last two years of that program. Dr. 
to the Tennessee State Department of Edu- Flanders evaluated the 1955*70 cultural arts 
otior at tie begl/wtr* of 1959-70. Both and counseling programs, since both were 
agencies showed a great deal of local free- mainly concerned with improving pupil at* 
dom and toltiatire to project operations, titodes. 

The State Department ore irmly requires Cultural arts teachers and counselor sal the 
from projects quarterly expenditure reports j two demonstration centers actually were em- 
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ends 

ployed by their reipective counties, which 
were in turn telmburaed by the project for 
aalarlei and fringe benefits of Title HI ESEA 
personnel. Title Ql funds also were used 
to pay in-service participants $15 a day and 
to pay salaries and travel expenses of work- 
shop leaders. Cumberland and Putnam coun- 
ties furnished facilities, equipment and ma- 
terial* for their demonstration centers. 

The first two to* service programs con- 
sisted of a three -week summer works hop fol- 
io wed by IS Saturday aesslons during the next 
school year. Thetaityear'ipvogTam waaevt 
back to the summer workshop end two Sato > 
day meetings. 

Evaluation of three Uppe r Cumberland pto* 
grama <i follow tog the State Plan for f value * 
tion of Title ID ESEA projects. This project 
now la to Htait IV of the evaluate. plan, 
to which an ath «opt 5* ' ade to judge the 
project 1 ! w retail impact and to rr.akerecom* 
mvodtlioni for other syste m invested to 
a Jopting similar innovative programs. 

First two year s' evaluation of the to* 
service program pro tided statistical data that 
participants, at a roup, gained confidence to 
themselves aid sens'tivtty to the dignity and 
worth of IfOlridual pupils. Children exposed 
to the cultural arts and counseling programs 
ted Improved attitude a toward their teachers 
and, as measured by the Torrance Teat 
of Creative Thinking, greater originality, 
the abiKty to product Ideal away from the 
obvious and commonplace. 

All It superintendents of the region, includ- 
ing those of 3 city or spedal school dli* 
trlcts, were named to Project Upper Cum- 
berland's board of directors and met quar- 
terly. Partly ai a result of these meetings, 
many Upper Cumberland counties took part 
In a joint pupil -testing program the past two 
years to eitabliih regional norma tor 
achievement Twelve counties alio shared 
In a joint pre-school to -service program last 
fell at Putnam County Senior High School to 
Cookeville. 

The administrative staff of Project Upper 
Cumberland also a i silted ares aystema to 
develop** and writir* a rwunber of other 
federal projects under Title VI U (dropoiA 
prevention) of ESEA, the Career Opporhml- 
ties Program of Education Profess Jons De- 
velopment Act, and the AM -to- Appalachia 
program. 

Perhaps Che greatest stogie contribution of 
Project iyp*r Cumberland la 0*t It la the 
first regional program wdw Title HI ESEA. 
Educators of toil area can draw on its ex- 
periences, problems as well ta successes, 
to pfenning future cooperative efforts, noj 
only Inno vati ve props mi under Title PI ESEA 
but to other areai as well. (See recom- 
mendations for Mure projects elsewhere to 
this UM.) 




Conference produces 
tips for future projects 



A number of recommendations for planning 
end operating new Title H ESEA project! 
were discussed in Cookeville Hay 5. 

The occasion was the wrap-up conference 
on Project Upper Cumberland for area edu- 
cators. Each of the project's component! 
were discussed by those who participated tn 
them. The background of the project and 
evaluation of Its programs weie outlined by 
staff members and consultants. 

The following recommendations for con- 
sideration by owners In planning new pro- 
ject a were bought out: 

I. Try to util r ie Title m ESEA funds to 



test a new idea that you actually would like 
to Incorporate Into your local school program 
once the idea proves valid, Don't look on 
Title Hi ESEA as a source of supplementary 
funds that you can use as long as available, 
then discard. 

2. Test tonovative programswhJchcanhelp 
meet vital local needs. 

3. Develop Title HI programs which do not 
need large sums of money for equipment and 
material s to Implement. 

4. Seek programs which can be adapted to 
your present facilities. If facilities are in- 
adequate, structure your Title tn proposal 



Creative Dramatics: Conclusion 



(Continued from page four) 
even Chough there Is no one right answer. 

The purposes of a story dramatisation are 
many. 

It can help the children: 

a. Develop organisational and ana ly 'I cal 
thinking as they plan, list the charac- 
ters, determine the scenes, locate cli- 
max* conflict and resolution, etc, 

b. Derekp elaborations! and creative 
thinking as they add on, develop* some- 
times build an entire scene from a 
sentence in toe story, 

c. Develop critical tolnklng as toe chil- 
dren evaluate their efforts. 

d. Grow in self-discipline and social co- 
operation, 

e. find pleasure in literature as stories 
and poems "come alive" for them, 

f. Develop increased control of vocabu- 
lary* increased control of sentence 
structure, and understanding of figu- 
rative language. We also use toe 
dictionary a great deal. 

g. Pis cover that listening is valuable 
as they team to improvise diahgue. 

As I watch toe dramatitations «ny chil- 
dren do today, I find it hard to believe that 
these are children who were fearful even to 
lift toe spoon to Miss MWTett’s Ups when they 
first encountered Creative Drama, It Is 
very difficult to measure or test toe ac- 
complishments that have been achieved, 1 
caw prove none of them. But 1 know toe 
children have grown verbally, l know toeir 
'Seas flow more freely. I totnk I tense a 
difference In these children, to toeir self- 
evaluation. 



So now, as our three-year pilot prugrvM 
enrls, I deeply hope that our classroom teach- 
ers will attempt the use of Creative Dra- 
matics. t know that l will ust It to my 
classroom. I am, to fact, looking forward 
happily to that prospect. This pilot program 
had one great flaw. It spread toe elegies 
and talents of toe three teachers to toe grade 
school far too thin, We have dealt with 9$0 
children, 29 hours every week, and to teach • 
tog of this type, with constant demands on 
the teacher’s creativity and Imagination, 
that is far too much. As a classroom teach- 
er, I will have a tremendois advantage. I 
will know my children better and 1 will be 
able to choose our times for Creative Dra- 
matics accordif* to toe needs of toe chil- 
dren and toe curriculum. 

As l have earlier noted, 1 consider these 
techniques to be very valuable tools for 
teaching subject matter In many areas. How- 
ever, I hope that Creative frame will not be 
merely a car-horse for pulUr* facts to social 
studies, or even for stimulating reading In- 
terest. I believe strongly that drama tech- 
niques are of primary value to thtokir* 
activities tout to torn selves belong in toe 
school. The problems our children will 
face tn toe world today will need toeir 
sensitive and careful thought 
l am, l guess, to teaching Drama, a little 
like toe Mad Hatter. Do you remember? 

••Really, now you ask me, M 
said Alice, very mnch confused, 

"1 don’t toto*-" 

•Then you shouktoH talk," 
said The Hatter. 
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so that carrying on an innovative program to 
such facilities is part of your demonstra- 
tion. 

J. Have a clear idea of what your program 
objectives are and how you will measure them. 
Otherwise, you may miss out on some valuable 
pre-test data needed for evaluation, State 
objectives \n a specific, measurable way* 
(behavioral form), and the ways you will 
measure them. Continuation of new projects 
for their full tern, may depend on how well 
they fulfill their objectives. 

C. Try to develop programs In which all 
participating systems can have a direct part, 
through the use of mobile Instructional units, 
visiting faculty, regional in-service, etc. (The 
Project Upper Cumberland program which at- 
tracted the most attention and approval was 
our to-servlce for teachers, In which the en- 
tire region was able to hare.) 

7. Don’t depend on occasional visits to 
dimonstration centers by teachers from other 
systems to disseminate results of Innovative 
programs. Work out tome systematic ap- 
proach which will provide for pre -visit brief- 
ings, a lengthy stay by visitors at the center 
with active Involvement Sr. Its r*k, and 
follow trips by Tills tn personnel to home 
count! *s of tutors to answer questions and 
to help adapt the Innovative programs to their 
local needs. 

I. Allow a period of time at the b*pinrint 
of a project for toe staff of Title til demons * 
tr.tlon centers to develop, test and refine 
their Innovative programs --perhaps six 
months or a year. Make any changes to the 
program which this operational evaluation 
calls for. 

9. Consider leaving a definite period of 
time near toe end of toe project during which 
Title tn personnel can leave toe demons- 
tration centers and work with teachers to 
other schools of toe region. A reasonable 
schedule for a three-year Title HI program 
might look like this: 

a. Six months-- Set up centers; operate, 

test and refine Innovative 
programs, Make neces- 
sary changes. 

b. I 1/2 rears --Operate Innovative pro- 

grams and test toeir re- 
salts on students and/or 
faculty. Allow Observa- 
tions. 

c. 1 year- -Demonstration center program, 

to effect. Is transferred to all 
Interested schools of region as 
center staff Is relieved of local 
deities and allowed to work wito 
teachers at other schools. 

13. Include to a project area only those 
lyvirms actively Interested to Incorporating 
elements of a successful trrxrrative program 
Into their local curricula. 

II. Include as far as practical teachers, 

(Continued on pate seven) 



Would you liko a copy of these publications? 



Title m ESEA pro)ect« ire destined to te>t 
and svalutte promising new programs. 
Another vita responsibility of such project! 
U to disseminate the findings of thla testing 
and evaluation to other interested school 
systems and to help them establish similar 
Innovative programs. 

During the past three years, ProjectUpper 
Cumberland has generated a series of special 
papers and other printed material which may 
be o f value to educators of thla region. A Hat 
of available titles follows. Interested persons 
may request free copies of any papers which 
Interest them, 

A number of Issues of MIRRORING 
CHANGE hate contained special reports on 
components of Project Upper Cumberland, 
Copies of the following Issues atiUtrtarail- 
able: 

1, A special report on sensitivity training 
for teachers. 

3, A special report on the CrossviUe 
cultural arts program. 

3. A special report on evaluation of In- 
novative programs. 

4. A special report on dissemination of 
Information about Innovative programs. 

5. An In-depth summary of the fir si year 
of the project. 

6. An h -depth summary of the second year 
of the project 

Contes of the following mimeographed 
publications also are available: 

1. “Guidance and fee Cultural Arts, 1 * 
evaluation report «n ti* second year of 
the demonstration programs at Cross- 
vllk and Cookeville. 

3, A summary of findings fnm the second 
year's evaluation of the In-service pro- 
gram fnr teachers, 

3, A preliminary report on the 1343-41 
evaluation of 0* in-service program, 

4, A curriculum guide for art In grades 



Conference produces 

(Continued from page sU) 
citi tens, school board and county court 
members tn planning discussions, 

13, Make available So aU interested sys- 
tems lesson plans and ofret printed materials 
developed for use In innovative programs, 

13, Try k? orient faculty, students and pa- 
rents of schools scheduled k> become demons- 
tration centers so that toy will understand 
a new program and Support K, 

14. Only test programs within the fir cal 
capability of participating systems to absorb 
and s u ppor t when Title HI ESEA support ends. 

U. Try to develop pr^rams tor absorb- 
trg any special Title tn ESEA personnel Into 
your system st me end of a project, Thla 
approach wtn help staff morale. 



one and two, prepared by Mrs. Thelma 
Sorrell, art teacher at Crosaville Ele- 
mentary School. 

$. A report on the creative dramatics 
program of Mrs. Mary Crabtree at 
Crosaville Elementary School. 

6, A report on the music program of Mrs. 
Jane Swan at CrossviUe Elementary 
School. 

7, A summary of methods, lesson plans and 
objectives of Mrt.Swin In her elemen- 
tary school music program. 

6. A summary of the work of three Title U 
ESEA projects In Middle Tennessee: 
Project Upper Cumberland, Project 
Rea thigh, and Project Mid-Tenn. 

9. A description of the ways Upper Cum- 
berland teachers have adapted humanis- 
tic techniques for use In the classroom. 

10, A bibliography of material on the 
Upper Cumberland!, Inc tad lr* a num- 
ber of unpublished master's theses, 

U. Sample If « son plans used In junior hfch 
school art classes by Miss Nancy 
Tucker, 

13, A preliminary evaluation report on the 
second year's cultural arts program. 

13, An evaluation nf knowledge and approval 
o* Project Upper Cumberland tn Its 16- 
county region, conducted In 1346-41, 



14. A description of the demonstration 
program In guidance and counaellr* at 
Cookeville. 

15. A curriculum guide for art In grades 
3*5, prepared by Mrs. Thelma Sorrell, 

14. A proposed curriculum guide for high 
school courses In the theater arts, 
developed by Mrs. Eileen Sims, Title 
K ESEA teacher at Cumberland County 
Wgh School. 

17, A tentative plan for elementary gui- 
dance program at Sycamore Elemen- 
tary School, 

16. A plan for eutdancr end counsellr* 
activities at Cookeville Junior High 
School, prepared by the Titit m ESEA 
counselors. 

13. A summary of the Objectives and 
techniques of sensitivity tralMr*. 
excer{*fd from the Psychological 
Bulletin. 

20. One -page summaries of ProjectUpper 
Cumberland’s three component pro- 
grams. 

Anyone wishing to Obtain one or more copies 
of any or all of the above mentioned documents 
can write Project tipper Cumberland, P. 0, 
Box 673, tjvtngston, Tennessee 33374, It 
maud be helpful to give the number of the 
Him along with its title. 
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*30,* and our thanks to . . . 



As wt put to bed this, our Aril Issue erf 
MIRRORING CHANGE, we went to thenk til 
those periani who hive helped us In connec- 
tion with Project Upper Cumberland the put 
three years. 

Many hive given ui eld, idvice end en* 
courage merit, and to ell we 137 a sincere 
'•Thank you." 

A few deserve special recognition, al* 
though any such list rune the risk of omitting 
someone equally deserving. The cultural 
arts teachers at the CrossviUe demonstra- 
tion center and the counselors st the Cooke- 
ville demonstration center must head the list. 

These professional educators hare given of 
themselves to develop worthwhile innovative 
school programs In their fields. They have 
worked under such handicaps as limited 
facilities and large classes and, In so doing, 
have proved thatchaHengingrewprogramsdo 
not necessarily retire new schools and Urge 
budgets for materUls and supplies. 

The cu Uural arts teachers and their schools 
a ret 

CroesrtUe Elementary- -Mrs. Mary Crab- 
tree, Mrs. Thelma Sorrell and Mrs. Jane 
Swan. 

Cumberland Elema 4 ary--Mlsa dud/ 
Brown, Mrs. Beverly Register and Miss 
Nancy Tucker. 

Cumberland County High School- -Mrs. 
Eileen St mi and Mr, doe Ed Hodges. 

Mr. ttevtd Brandon has been a traveling 
Title tn ESEA teacher durfogtKt-tt.brlng- 
Ing music to several rural schools In Cum- 
berland Coiurty, 

Counselors at Sycamore Elementary School 
in Cookeville are Mrs, Sandra Horner and 
Mrs. Betty do McDonald. Counselor a at 
Cookeville d*\k> r High School are Mrs. Arm 
C off* It, Mrs. Margaret Hale, Mrs, Wanda 



Slagle, Mrs. Eva Pearl Quillen and Mrs, Love 
Webber. 

A specUl note of appreciation is due Mrs. 
Quillen and her predecessor, Mr, Earl DU), 
for their work as local coordinators of the 
Title ID ESEA counseling program. Thanks 
also go to Cumberland and Putnam counties 
for providing facilities and supplies for the 
Title in programs in their schools and to the 
principals and teachers of the five schools 
in which the demonstration programs 
operated. 

Our appreciation also to the participants 
of our three In -sendee programs. Th were 
educators who readily adapted toadrastically 
changed form of teacher tratninganddldsoin 
good humor and with a professional fetti tide. 
Their reaction should help lay to rest the 
notion that Upper Cumberland teachers resist 
dung* and challenge. 

The In-service leaders deserve cur recog- 
nition and appreciation. With little prece- 
dent to follow, they fashioned what one edu- 
cator called **the most exciting in-service 
program I have experienced In my ten years 
of teaching." 

Dr. 0 . C, Stewart hoMs a unique place tn 
the development and operation of Project 
Upper Cumberland. He assisted In planning 
the project, served aa lu first director, and 
later was a consultant and coordinator of the 
in-service program. 

Other consultants who helped develop the 
cultural arts and counsel ir* programs, es- 
pecially during their flrsiyear, included Mrs. 
Rebe Bacon, Mrs, Rose Stewart, Dr. Mr 
Flanders, Dr. EdeU Hearn and Dr. Sherwell 
Tollr eon, all of Tennessee Tech, 

Tech was kind enough to provide facilities 
for die summer workshops and some Satur- 
day meet ngs durl ng die entire three years of 



the Innovative in -service program, A number 
of Upper Cumberland school systems likewise 
furnished space and utilities for Saturday 
meetings of the ismi program, They Included 
Cumberland, White, Overton, Jackson, Scott, 
Clay and Fentress counties; and we ipologite 
here for any omissions. The contributions 
of these systems and of Tennessee Tech to 
the project have been invaluable, . 

Dlard Hvxrtrr, superintendent of Overton 
County schools when Project Upper Cumber- 
land was formed, Is due the recognition and 
appreciation of the entire region for his 
leadership. Overton County has served un- 
selfishly as fiscal agent for the project al- 
though sharing in few direct benefits, thus 
setting an example for the entire region when 
other projects are considered. 

Mr. Hunter's successor as superintendent, 
Robert Moles, and his staff have assisted 
project personnel tn every way possible. 

Several officials of the Tennessee State 
Department of EAicaUon gave us assistance 
and encouragement, especially Mr, Roy Jones 
and his staff. 

My personal appreciation to Harold 
W illiam 1, our project coordinator and budget 
officer, and Mrs. Margie Lewis, our my 
capable secretary, for their contributions, 
The necessary administrative work for the 
project could not ha re been done without them. 

And a very special thanks to Richard Knight, 
Carson Oliver and the folks at the Urfc*t- 
ton Enterprise for thefr care and attention 
to detail which helped os produce this news- 
letter. 

ft has been 1 pleasure to work with the 
superintendents and other school officials of 
the Upper Cumberland! in carrying on this 
project and In attempting to develop new 
programs for the region. W> hope that 
Project Upper Cumberland t»s brined set a 
precedent for regional Innovative programs 
and (hat the Upper Cumberland! can build 
on what we hart done, 

(Signed) Douglas Norman 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is a report on the evaluation of the Human Relatione 
training program for the year 1969-70. This report will endeavor 
(pp. — f()0) to evaluate this Title III program in terms of Phase IV 

of the guidelines of the State of Tennessee evaluation procedures 
for Title III programs { 3 , p.37 ). Phase IV of the guidelines is 
described in the following words: 

Final evaluation, the fourth phase in the model, provides 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the total project or program 
by comparing its results with the needs it was designed to ful- 
fill and the objectives which were to be met by the program. 

In the foregoing section on Operational Evaluation the focus 
was on individual, component parts or stages of a project or 
program. By contrast. Final Evaluation focuses on the entire 
scope of the project and the determination of it3 success, 
or lack of ruccess, in meeting the objectives specified and in 
satisfying the needs toward which it was directed. 

An effort will also be made to critically evaluate the 
contributions of this program in terms of its positive contributions and 
drawbacks. It is necessary that this report should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the Human Relations Training evaluation report of 1960-69 as 
cross-references will be made to this report in th8 present write up. 

For ready reference a copy of 1968-69 report is enclosed in Appendix B„ 

The present report will be divided into two parts. Part I will 
deal with the evaluation of the program during 1969-70 year. Part II 
will deal with the Phase IV and the critical evaluation mentioned abov^. 

Part I will describe: 

A. The nature of the sample. 

B. Design and procedure. 

C. The instruments used and the results obtained. 
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D. Implication of the results. 

E. Summary and conclusions. 

Relevant statistical tables are included in the report, for 
those readers who might be interested in these. Detailed statistical 
analyses are available from the writer on request. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 



Before the aotual description of the sample, some characteristics 



of the region from which this sample was selected will be described. 
While discussing this region, Norman ($ 1 1 &) says, 

Until very recently, comnerce and industry found the 
geography of the upper Cumberlands too difficult to deal with 
and by-passed the region, leaving it in semi-isolation. The 
upper reaches of the Cumberland river were too shallow for 
tugs and barges. Major highway into the region was U.S. 70 
North, two lane black-topped road which almost doubled back 
on itself as it snaked along the ridge3 from east to west. A 
short line railroad, the Tennessee Central, served the upper 
Cumberlands until 1963, when it was forced to declare bankruptcy 
and was absorbed by three connecting lines. North-South travel 
was entirely dependent upon secondary road3, even more crooked 
and discouraging than the east-west route. 

Although there were some good times, relatively speaking, 
the region's natural resources were steadily depleted during 
the first half of the 20th century. 

The last boom came during the second World War; after that, 
the coal industry was forced to automate and meet the increasing 
competition from Other forms of industry. The small mines of 
Appalachia, including those of the Upper Cumberlands became 
unprofitable and were closed by operators without much talk 
about what would become of the miners. Sometimes miners would 
report to work on Monday morning only to find closed notices tacked 
on mine tipples. One mine closed for its annual vacation period 
and then when workers returned after spending their vacation pay, 
presented them with a notice that the mine would no longer 
operate. 

Federal efforts to aid the poor of Appalachia f oraerly 
known as "War on Poverty Program" in the ppper Cumberlands 
have been well intended and burdened with uncertain finances, 
brought on by the Vietnam War and changing bureaucratic philosophies. 
Soon after the act of Great Society legislation was passed in 
1965, this country became involved in wide scale warfare in 
Vietnam and civil disturbances in urban ghettos. Concern about 
national ills focused on the cities. There was a tremendous 
outpouring of coverage of ghetto problems in the mass media. 
Contrasted to attention generated by urban pressure groups and 
militant organizations, the people of Appalachia seemed passive 
and scattered. National preoccupation with the cities was such 




that national planners overlooked the rural beginnings of 
maty city problems. Or, if they recognized them, there was 
much urgency in the multitude of afflictions of cities like 
New York that the rural small town south seemed far away and 
was pushed further down the list of national priorities. 

This region which is called Upper Cumberland Region in Tennessee 
comprises one-eighth of ..the total land area in Tennessee. This area 
lost nearly ten per cent of its population between 1950 and I960, but 
since I960 the trend has reversed and the region is now gaining in 
population due primarily to industrial, federal funds and general economic 
stimulation. But even as late as 1965, one-half of the households had 
an effective buying power of less than $2500.00. For every $100.00 that 
the average person in the United States had to spend, the average Upper 
Cumberland resident had only $49*00. 

The average educational level for adults 25 years of age and 
over in the Upper Cumberland area is mid-seventh grade for men and 
approximately eighth grade for women. If each person with less than 
five years of schooling is classified as a functional illiterate, 
almost one-fourth of the adult population would fall into this classifica- 
tion. 

Some students must ride a school bus three horn's or more daily 
to attend school that does not provide the type of curriculum needed 
to prepare them to live in the last third of the twentieth century. Of 
the 25 high schools in the Upper Cumberland Region, IB have enrollments 
of less than 500 students. Thirteen of these 25 schools offer 30 courses 
or fewer. Five of the school systems have enrollments of less than 2000 
students. Approximately 100 schools have a four-teacher capacity or 
loss. One-fourth of the teachers have less than a bachelor's degree. 



Art, music, drama, guidance and effective programs in vocational 
education are almost non-existent. The number of persons per hospital 
bed, the number of persons for each physician and the number of persons 
for each dentist in the area is more than twice as large as the same 
ratio for the State of Tennessee 

Stewart (<$>) has raised a basic question by sayinq 
"How do you improve education in such a region? We could all give many 
answers but one main ingredient which has to be considered is the 
classroom teacher. We could build fine buildings, provide elaborate 
equipment, increase expenditures and do just about anything else we 
wish, but the only thing that really makes the difference is the teacher. 
Our salaries are too low. We know that by and large we are stuck with 
the teachers we have and they with us," So, the argument was made that 
we must improve the teachers we have. 

The sample consisted of 7/ educators. These educators had 
participated in the Human Relations Training program either during 1968 
or during 1969 * Selection of the sample was made by the staff who had 
worked during the past two years with these participants. The staff 
was assisted by the advice of the Director and Co-director of the project. 
The guiding principle of the selection was to make an effort 
to choose (on the basis of clinical judgements) those persons who had 
shown potentialities of being successful change agents in the opinion of 
the staff . It was not intended that the participants would become 
trainers after this experience, but it wa3 hoped that perhaps they could 
work as co-trainers with leaders from regional universities or with one 
or two trainers who have formerly been connected with the Upper Cumberland 
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Program. In this way, it was hoped, that local school systems could 
afford bo incorporate some Human Relations Training into their inservice 
programs. 

This sample consisted of 515$ males and 49^ females. Their 
ages ranged from 21 years to 61 years. The mean age was 45 • 8 years. 
Sixty-six percent of the participants were married. Their experiences 
ranged from elementary school to high school, to principal and 
educational administrators. 

Changes in the entire sample were studied by the administration 
of the feedback questionnaire (pp.fC/Ho?) and Fleishman's Leadership 
Scale ( II ). 



For a more extensive assessment of change, it was not possible 
to study the entire sample due to budgetary restrictions. This 
extensive assessment was undertaken by selecting 20 persons from the 
sample. These 20 persons comprised the experimental group. A 
comparable control group of 20 persons was also selected. Details 
about the selection of these experimental and control groups are given 
below. 



The 20 persons who comprised the experimental group were 
chosen in a random stratified manner from the total number of 
participants* The strata used in the sample selection were the 
density of population, the participating counties, the nature of jobs 
and the kinds of schools from which they came. An effort was made 
to have an even number of maleB and females. 

In order to select a control group, each participant in the 
program was asked to nominate two individuals who were similar in terms 
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of their age, occupation, and number of years of teaching experiences 
to himself, and who had not participated in the program. Half of the 
control group consisted of a random sample from these nominations taking 
care that one person was selected at least for each participant. The 
other half of the control group was chosen from a school system which 
had not been exposed to the Human Relations workshop during the three 
years, the assumption being that these persons would know less about 
this program than those who had been chosen by the experimental group. 

Participants in the control group were paid $10.00 for each 
interview (described on page l|0 ). During the workshop each 
participant in the experimental group was paid $15.00 for each day 
they attended, plus $3.00 a day for each dependent. 

A. statistical analysis of the ages, income, and the number 
of dependents of the experimental and control groups indicated that the 
two groups did not differ from each other significantly. 



DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 



The nature of the sample, the experimental and the control 
groups used in this investigation have already been described (pages 4'# ). 

The exact format of the three week human relations program 
to which the members of the experimental group were exposed was as 
under: 

1. One week was devoted to a programmed problem solving 
exercise, namely, HUPS model ( j ) . 



2. The second week was devoted to self-examination and planning 
for the future and the main instrument used in this case 
was a study of Life Style. An outline of thi3 is given in 
Appendix A page /c9 . 

3. The third week was devoted to a discussion of "back home" 
problems in the school systems and their possible solutions. 
This involved interpersonal interactions among persons who 
held similar Jobs. This was followed by interactions among 
different school faculties which in turn were followed by 
school systems in a county interchanging and discussing 
problems. Lastly, the different counties made an attempt 
to arrive at a solution of some of their problems. 

This phase of training encouraged the participants to draw 
on all the skillB that they had acquired in the previous two years and 
the preceding two weeks. 

The evaluation consisted of the following steps: 
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1. Administration of the Fleishman'fieadership Scale ( |( ) 

at the beginning of the three week workshop and at the end 
of it to all the participants. 

2. Administration of a feedback questionnaire at the end of 
the three week workshop to the participants. A copy of 
this questionnaire can be found in Appendix A, pages 

This questionnaire attempted to find out the participants 1 
perceptions in the area of their improvement of skills 
in problem solving, their feelings about the RUPS model, 
and the possible applications of the Human Relations Training 
program to their inservice training programs back home. 

It also tried to tap their feelings about the Life Plan 
Program and tried to elicit their ideas about their plans 
for problem solving in the back home situations. 

3. The 20 persons who comprised the control group and the 20 

persons who comprised the experimental group (the dotails 
of the selection have already been given on pages 7 — ) 

were interviewed by experienced interviewers. The 
interview outline which was followed can be seen on page 

1 10 of the Appendix A. 

These interviews attempted to assess whether or not the 
interviewees felt that they had functioned differently in their job 
roles during the past school year as compared to the previous year or 
whether or not they had done things differently during this period of 
time. 




It also attempted to assess if there were any changes in their 



II 



relationships with their superiors. An effort was made to learn 
more about these changes and cheir feelings towards their superiors. 
They were also asked i f they re I ated differently or felt differently 
towards their students and if they had instituted any new activities 
in their school programs during the past school years. In addition, 
an effort was made to find out if the teacher's community relation- 
ships had been different during the past year. The interview ended 
by the interviewee being asked to describe what were the experiences 
that changed him most in his I ife. 

The interview took anywhere from 4.5 minutes to one hour and 
extensive nondirective probing was used by the interviewers to elicit 
the maximum possible information. Due to unavoidable circumstances 
(e.g., failure of the tape recorders to record the interviews, 
persons showing up for interviews who' could not be considered as 
adequate study subjects in the I ight of the criteria of sanple se- 
lection) only 19 interviews, in the experimental group and l8 inter- 
views in the control groip were used in this study. 

The interview data were content analyzed and appropriate 
statistical tests run. The findings on the basis of these are dis- 
cussed later on pages . 

4. The persons comprising the experimental and control 

groups wore given a questionnaire with a request that it 
be handed over to their superiors by them for completion* 
This questionra ire was designed to assess the superior's 
perception of changes in the experimental and control 
groups, A copy of the question contained in this 
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questionnaire can be seen on page Hi of Appendix A. 

Only nine of the experimental group superiors and twelve 
of the control group superiors returned this questionnaire 
after completion. 

It should be pointed out again that part of the evaluation, 
namely, the aspect concerned with the Leadership Scale and the 
Feedback Ouest ionnaire used the entire sample. While the other part, 
namely, the interviewing, due to budget limitations, was restricted 
to a subsample of the participants and a matched control group. 




INTERVIEW ANALYSIS 



The sample that comprised the experimental and the control 
groups has already been described in detail earlier on pages n. 

A oopy of the guidelines used for interviewing is contained in the 
Appendix A, page 1 10 • 

Pour interviewers, three of whom had been trainers in the 
human relations program interviewed the two groups. Interviews were 
taped then transcribed and content analyzed. All interviews were 
conducted in an open-ended manner and extensive probing was used 
to get the maximum possible information. 

The interviews brought out a series of developments that had 
taken place across the state. These changes varied from county to 
county but did not vary for the two groups. They consisted of such 
things aa changes in Jobs within the past two or three years, changes 
brought about by administrative modifications made in the school systems 
such as consolidation of schools. It was felt that both groups had 
been exposed to the same sort of changes and that the changes did not 
constitute a hardship either in favor of or against a particular group. 

Each of the interviews does carry an individual flavor and 
gives the picture of a person involved with particular types of problems. 
Only a very rough attempt will be made to make generalized statements 
and statistically compare groups since such statistical comparisons 
are not feasible without losing a good deal of the data that is 
available. The report therefore will content itself in being more 
descriptive and in attempting to bring out the responses as much as they 
were elicited by the various interviews. 
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The first question that was asked of each interviewee was, 

"How do you feel you have functioned as a teacher in this school year 
as compared to previous years?" The question had sots* tines to be 
modified because the participants of the experimental group felt that 
the changes had occurred not during the past year but since their 
experiences in the training labs. The question was therefore generally 
modified to mean within the past two or three years rather than a striot 
chronological year. 

A striking difference in the responses of the two groups 
(experimental and control) with very little overlap was the manner in 
which the question was interpreted. On the whole the experimental 
group perceived this question to refer to lntrapersonal changes and 
and talked of uhangee In their own attitudes, thslr ooesunlcation 
skills and differences in teaching methods that they hsd employed. The 
problem may have been partly compounded by the faot that nearly all 
the interviewers were past trainers of the sensitivity training labs 
so that when these trainers asked these questions the respondents 
assumed that they were talking about variables that they had discussed 
within the training labs. 

The control group on the other band generally tended to 
refer to changes that had taken place in the external oircumetances of 
their Jobe and talked of changes in their job, changes in the school 
system such as consolidation of sohoola, ste. A few of thsss, but a 
small minority, did refer to the changes as related to their own 
personalities. 




In categorising the respondents' statements in terns of 
whether they referred to the personal changes or to the physical changes 
ve find that sixteen of the experimental group spontaneously referred 
to the personal changes and two to the physical changes whereas five 
of the controlled referred to personal changes and fourteen to physical 
changen. The differences are statistically significant at the nore than 
.01 level (x?* 13.60) (Table I , page Ik). 

A look at the types of responses will give a flavor of the 
differences in the groups. The experimental group made such statements 
as, "The discipline in ay room has changed radically. Formerly I 
would paddle any child who answered me in a sarcastio manner. Now I 
look for the why, the reason the child is misbehaving. I tell mr 
students that they may express their opinions but they must express 
them in an acceptable manner.* Another one stated, "I feel more 
comfortable. I have better relations with- teachers. I know the 
difference between respect and fear of authority and I feel mors open." 
Another stated, "I have learned to speak out mors. 1 feel more 'in 
the group with the others.' I feel mors a participant and less an 
observer." Another one stated, "I feel more receptive to others' 
suggestions and complaints . " Others stated, "I look at other person's 
side of problems more," or "I am accepting people even when I can't 
accept ideas," or "I feel more aware of feelings of others." 

Additional responses were such as, "I have realised a 
limitation within myself. That is, 1 am not emotionally geared for 
working with special types of children." Or, "1 place giwater emphasis 
on involving the whole group." Or, "I permit class discussions to 
stray from subject matter occasionally. " 




Table I 



Q. 1. Functioning as a Teaoher 



Nature of 
Change 


Experimental 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Total 


Personal Change 
(including teaching 
methods) 


16 


5 


21 


Physical Change (New 
Job, external circum- 
stances, work load) 


2 


14 


16 


Total 


18 


19 


37 


x 2 “ 13.00 


p< .001* 
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Some of the participants had tried to apply procedures they 
had learned in the training labs. 3 mm of then said for instance that 
they had tried role playing in their olaeees or that they had allowed 
subordinate teachers below them to share responsibility of presiding 
over faoulty nestings. Che of the principals stated that he new 
involves teachers and parents to get the work done rather than taking 
sole responsibility for everything. Another stated that he likes to 
find out why a student is indifferent and used this information in 
compiling tests in order to get these students aotively involved. Another 
stated that she takes initiative in finding ways to improve a child's 
emotional and intellectual situation. 

Generally speaking the experimental group was dearly aware 
of their interpersonal relationships and felt that they had changed and 
that their funotion as a teacher was due to the change within themselves 
rather than to other ohangea. This is not to say that they were not 
aware at all of the physical changes. For instance, some of them 
mentioned that they had a new Job or that they now taught a different 
type of a class than they used to or that they were now a sole teacher 
in a school where they had been used to being part of a team or that 
they had a different type of a Job all together. However, as stated 
above the predominance of the topics mentioned referred to the inter* 
personal relationships with emphasis on the change having been brought 
about because of int re personal ohangea. 

As opposed to this the control group was not that preocoupied 
with or that aware of their cwn role. With the exception of five people 
who referred to their personal involvement sometimes in positive and 
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sometimes in negative way* the majority of the group referred to the 
changes that had taken place in the total echool structure, their 
reeponaea ranged froa, "There is more apparent cooperation, " to, "I 
hare a new job, it*e a different type of a job," "The curriculum is more 
strenuous and I hare felt it necessary to teaoh sereral classes vhioh 
makes me feel not completely inrolred in any job," or "This is ay first 
year at a new type of school and I am teaohing more academic subjects 
than I used to," or "We are new trying out a new method, the phonetic 
method, and I feel that I am not corering as much material aa in 
previous years." There was a sprinkling of a oertain amount of a sense 
of frustration in these adjustments to be mads and there were references 
to k'vch things as the teaohing load being bearler, classes being larger, 
equipment being scares, and mors overcrowding in schools. 

A few of the oontrol group referred to changes within them* 
selves but as mentioned above there were only firs of the control group 
vho mads such statements. Some of these statemsntr were positive, for 
example, one respondent said that he felt more confident in himself, 
he had better insight and overall had learned to cope better though 
he could not pinpoint the reasons. Another respondent said that the 
felt "more relaxed In the classroom. " "I talk more to ay students to 
discover their problems." A third one stated that he saw his role as 
a superintendent differently. He felt that he represented the teachers 
and the students mors and the board of education lass. A few of them 
were dissatisfied with what was happening. Che of them felt strongly 
that her work had deteriorated cempared to other years end another one 
was concerned about "dispelling ay image as an angry and sour teacher." 
"I aa trying to control my temper more." 
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Slnoe there is no reason to assume that the experimental 
group had fewer problem to tackle with as regards the ohanges in job 
structure or in the job itself or in the school structure, it is 
interesting to see the differences between the two. The experinental 
group is very such aware of themselves and of their own change bringing 
about changes in things around then. They see the funotioring as a 
teacher having differed not beoause of the external changes that have 
taken plaoe in their life but because of the change that they have 
experienced within themselves. They therefore become a source of change 
thenselves. 

The second question became a little note speolfio and asked 
if they had done anything differently as a teaoher in the sehocl year 
tor the past two years) as ooopared to prior years. At a general 
level we find that both the groups did things differently. It seem 
that there had been ohanges in their functions as a rule. 

Only one of the experimental group and only three out of the 
ocntrol stated that there had been no change. These differences in terms 
of change or no change across the two groups are not statistically 
significant (Table 2 , page^O). 

Looking at the types of answers they gave, one finds the 
persistence of the earlier theme, that is, the experimental group tended 
more to talk about interpersonal relationships and how they could 
modify these as opposed to the control group which, to some extent, 
tended to concentrate more on changes residing as outside themselves. 
There is a certain degr»e of overlap here but the dominant themes still 
seem to be different. The experimental group said such things as that 







Table 2 

Q. 2, "Done differently* 1 as a Teacher 



• 


Experimental 

Group 


. Control 
, Group 


Total 


Tea 


17 


16 


33 


No 


1 


3 


U 


Total 


18 


19 


37 



x 2 -1.0O p< .50 
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they "try to see the students 1 side more." Cne respondent gave a 
specif io example of the change in discipline. He said that a child 
who had stolen five dollars mss told by him that if the child returned 
the aoney he would net be paddled, soaething that he would not hare done 
in previous years. Another respondent mentioned the case of a student 
who she felt was not doing up to par. The teaoher went out of the way 
to talk to the girl and to do things for hor to show her that she was 
wanted and was liked. In both instances the respondents felt that they 
would not have been this awsve of sssking different ways of handling 
children's problems. 

Other members of the experimental group stated that they took 
special interest in problem students, that they asked students how 
students fsel about things, that they went out of thsir way to 
coouunicete with thoes that they deal with vnd try and get all of then 
involved in the activities rather than a few. They felt that they were 
more expressive, that they had allowed the students to Join in planning 
their classes, that they had let the students express themselves 
mere, that they had .asked the parents to encourage then, that they had 
listened more to find out what the students liked and how they felt 
about the instructor. One of the respondents said that shs was Jotting 
devn ideas about how to help teachers have a better classroom experience. 
She added that she felt that she near confronts problems rathsr than 
avoids them and that she offers her own ideas with less anxiety than 
she used to. 

A few of them referred to the specific changes that had taken 
place in their surroundings, for example, one mentioned that she was now 
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teaching all eight grades whereas she only used to teach a few grades 
in previous Tears. Setae stated that they had started with "nod era 
math" and had acre instrumental facilities in the olassroota than 
they used to. One or two had even tried sensitivity training 
techniques with their colleagues. 

As opposed to the experimental group, the control group 
mentioned such things as using new work books in the courses the/ 
teaoh or, "I let students work more on their own and give longer 
lectures. Both of these changes are due to the fact that the students 
I am working with this year are more mature than those of last year. " 

A third one said that she is working with the whole class and then dividing 
them into small groups or "that aha was very involved with the new 
phonetic techniques being used." One person mentioned that he wee 
handling students differently and vat being more sympathetic towards 
the students as individuals. Seas mentioned a change of eubjeot matter 
or the type of work that they used. One person had sent a survey to 
parents concerning children's reaction to the kindergarten to better 
understand tha school or that thay had worked especially hard to 
charge s<ne of the programs. Oene rally speaking, it seems that the 
control group teacher does not set himself as the ohaige agent at much 
as the experimental group does. 

The next question (Quest ion 3) referred to the respondent's 
real t lone,’) ip with other teachers or colleagues. Here again we get 
rather striking differences in the two groups. 

The experimental group talked in terse of greater awareness 
of others, of better communication with others, of greater acceptance 
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of others, and of being more open to others. None of then felt that 
there had been any negative interaction with other teachers or colleagues. 

In contrast to this, the control group predominantly (14 out of 19) 
stated that there had been no ohange in their relationships with their 
colleagues. Hires of the controls had sons negative statements about 
their relationships and one had sons positive statements. Categorising 
the responses in teres of emphasis on awareness, openness, or 
cosaunicatlnn as opposed to no ohange and a negative change across the 
two groups, we get a statistically significant difference (chi-square 
31.20 significant beyond the .001 level) (Table 3 , page 34-). 

A look at the type of responses given by the two groups shew 
that the experimental group tends to talk about such things as, "I'm 
more conscious of the complexity of things, " "I place greater emphasis 
in working together and therefore am more cooperative," "I try to see 
how others feel," "I try to hear the problems more," "I'm more sensitive 
to others' problems," "I'm mere aware of teachers' feelings and talents 
through ccamunication, " "Association with other teachers has halped as 
more than anything else," "I do lsse prejudging of a problem and am more 
acceding of a problem," "I feel more a part and they seem closer to 
ms. I "eel I can talk to them more," "I do not feel as shy and speak 
ovt more in inter-relationshipe," "1 make a conscious effort to be 
tolerant of others' views if they are different from mine." 

The control group, on the other hand, predominantly felt 
that there had been no change in their relationships. It eseme that 
in this context the sooially desirable response as seen by the control 
group was one of no change with implioaticne of that connoting steadfastness 
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Table 3 . 

Q. 3. Related Differently to Other Teaohere or ftera 





Experimental 


Control 


Total 




Group 


Group 




Changed in a 
poeitive manner 


17 


1 


18 


Changed in a 
negative Banner 


0 


3 


3 


No ohange 


0 


14 


14 


No reply 


1 


1 


2 


Total 


18 


19 


37 



x 2 - 31.20 p<«001* 




And loyalty. At mentioned Above, one pereon mentioned that the change 
had been in a positive direction. She stated that she now had more 
meaningful relationships with the other toaohers. This respondent 
attributed this change to an lnservice program. The three negative 
responses consisted of suoh things as the respondent feeling that the 
other teachers were not working as hard at she was or that there 
was not $« much "cooperation as thers used to be" or "there is less 
oontaot between the teachers than thers used to be." 

Question four specifically asked about any change in activities 
within these relationships with other teacher or peers. A look at 
Table V indicates that ten out of the eontrol and five out of the 
experimental group felt that there had been no change in activities. 
Twelve, that is a majority of ths experimental group, felt that the 
change had been of a positive nature. None of the oontrol groups 
folt that ths aetlvitiss had o hanged in a positive dlreotion. Ctae each 
in both the groups felt that the ohange had been in a negative direction 
and one out of the experimental and three out of ths eontrol felt that 
the ehanges could be attributed to new Jobs. lastly, one out of ths 
experimental and four out of ths eontrol did not refer to this toplo. 
Statistically speaking, ws find that the differences between the two 
group# are significant at the .01 level (ehi square 19.21). 

A look at Tablt 4 shews that the greatest amount of variance 
occurs in ths perception of change or no change and the charge being 
positive (rows 1 and 2). The apeeifle responses given by the participants 
reveal that ths experimental group referred to such thing* as better 
communication, better involvement with others in similar activities, 



Table 4 

Q. 4. Activities Differed in Relation to Teachers or Fbera 





Experimental 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Total 


Changed in a 
positive direction 


12 


0 


12 


Changed in a 
negative direction 


0 


2 


2 


No change 


5 


10 


15 


New job 


0 


3 


4 


No response 


1 


4 


5 


Total 


18 


19 


37 



2 

x 



19.21 



p< .001* 
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better participation, etc. Some of the examples of type a of responses 
in this connection were, "I gave advice to a new teacher upon req'ieet 
which I would not have done before," or "I gave a program on sensitivity 
training that got the teaohers involved," or "Tried unsuccessfully to 
start a sensitivity training groxtp but am trying to change meetings 
to make them more interesting and am trying to gain more political 
pw w er for the teaohers." Some others stated that they were trying to 
encourage teachers to actively participate in faculty meetings by 
allowing them to share the task of presiding over meetings. Scots 
others still felt that they were trying to work as a team on similar 
problems or ,f work more olceely with peers." 

Three out of the control group felt that the change had 
been towards a negative direction. Their responses consisted of such 
things as "1 don't associate with the teachers because they are catty," 
or "There is a lack of trust and not as mush interaction as there used 
to be, I do not feel at ease," or "Relationships have gotten bad 
because of the political split." Three of the control group felt that 
new jobr had brought about changes which had led to different types 
of activities with these peers. They mentioned changes in the 
structure of their roles which had led to more or less contact with 
their peers. 

The next two questions dealt with the respondents' relation- 
ships with their superiors and any particular kinds of activities that 
had changed in this' context. Question five dealt with their relation- 
ship with their superiors and question six with their particular 
activities. The group differences are not so pronounced in these cases 
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as they have been in the variables dealt above* The groups did not 
show any particular change in their relationships with their superiors 
(Table 5 , page 3ft ). Five out of the experimental group and six out 
of the control felt that there had been no change. Eleven out of the 
experimental and nine out of the oontrol felt that the change had 
been a poeitive one. The regaining members of the two groupe felt 
that the change had either been a negative one or had not really 
occurred in euch a way as to be aeeeseed because of the change in the 
job. 

It may be interesting to so* in what manner the two groupe 
talk about the poeitive relationship with their superiors. The experi- 
mental tends to talk more about better communication with their 
superior, feel that they are moro accepting of their relationship or 
a combination of the two. Some of the respondents stated that they 
felt freer to express their opinion, they felt less Inferior and felt 
more confident in their relationships, some felt that they had been 
of more help to their principal, or felt closer to the principal 
especially the ones who had had sensitivity training. 

The control group when talking of thsir positive relationships 
talk about feeling closer to the superintendent. The control group 
mentioned such things as being able to sse the superintendent more 
because of the new job or that they felt closer to the superintendent 
because of the political, situation within the board of education. Some 
of the negative comments made by the group were that they felt that 
in one case the superior had neglected the job because of political 
differences and another that the size of the faculty of the school 
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Table 5 

Q. 5. Relation with Superiors 





Experiment cl 
Group 


Control 

Group 


Tetri 


Changed In a 
positive direction 


11 


9 


20 


Changed in a 
negative direction 


1 


3 


4 


No change 


5 


6 


11 


New job 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


18 


19 


37 



x 2 * 4.08 p<.30 
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had made it hwder to see the principal comparatively speaking or 
that the new principal was not a very good coanunicator. 

Question number six dealt with any differences in the school 
activities involving the superiors as such. Here again there are no 
striking differences between the groups (Table 6 , page 31 ). Four 
out of the experimental and seven out of the control group felt that 
there had been no differences in activities. Light of the experimental 
group and three out of the control group felt that there had been new 
activities whioh they regarded in a positive manner. Some of the 
participants mentioned a change in attitude towards a positive direction 
but the total differences here, though more marked than in the question 
five, were not statistically significant (x 2 «9.1S, p<.10). 

Questions seven and eight dealt with the relationship of the 
respondent with students or their subordinates. It dealt with their 
relationships with the sturents or their subordinates if the respondent 
happened to be a principal or a board of education member. In this 
case the differences between the groups were again not marked and did 
not approach statistical significance (Table 7 , page 35). Two out 
of the experimental group and six out of the control group felt that 
their relationships with the students had not changed in the imnedi&te 
past. Fifteen out of the experimental group and eleven out of the 
control mentioned specific relationships with the students and felt that 
these had changed for the better. Two out of the control group and none 
out of the experimental group felt that their relationships with the 
students had deteriorated. 

Some of the examples of the types of responses given by the 
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Table 6 

Q. 6. Activities in Relationship with Superiors 





Experimental 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Total 


Changed in a 
positive direction 


8 


3 


11 


Changed in a 
negative direction 


0 


3 


3 


Changed in job structure 
hence no conparison 
possible 


> 

2 


5 


7 


Change in attitude 
(positive) 


4 


1 


5 


No change 


4 


7 


11 


Total 


18 


19 


37 



p<.10 







Table 7 

Q. 7. Relationship with Studento or Subordinates 





Experimental 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Total 


Changed in a 
positive direction 


15 


11 


26 


Changed in a 
negative direction 


0 


2 


2 


No ohange 


2 


6 


S 


No response 


1 


0 


1 


Total 


IS 


19 


37 



x 2 » 5.65 p< .20 
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experimental group concerned chiefly with sensitivity, more openness 
end Acceptance. For example, seme said that they listened to the 
students Bore than they used to in trying to find out how they felt. 
Others stated that they listened to their teachers if these iiappened 
to be their subordinates for ideas and suggestions which they had not 
previously don© and that they were more considerate of the subordinate's 
feelings. Soar of them also felt that they had made fewer snap- 
judgments and listened to the different points of view, they trusted 
others more and felt more confidence in their ability to better 
ooomiunicate than they had previously been able to. do. There seeaed 
to be, particularly for the experimental group, a certain amount of 
redundancy in the answer to this question and to question number one. 
Question number one had to & great extent dealt with these same kinds 
of natters though there the respondents had spontaneously interpreted 
the question to involve relationships with the students. 

The oontrol group mentioned such things as that they were 
being better accepted by the subordinates or that some of the particu- 
lar political situations had become more conducive to better relation- 
ships or that they felt oloaer to the students or that they felt Bore 
responsible for the students or that they found the subordinates more 
friendly. The respondents in the oontrol group who felt that the 
relationships had deteriorated felt that they had trouble getting 
through to the students, found that there was an inorease in cheating 
and that there was a lack of interest on the students' part. Another 
respondent felt that he could not get as olose to the students because 
of the changes in the school structure chiefly the greater enrollment 
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In the schools and the larger school group as such and missed the dose 
contact that he had had in previous years. 

Question eight dealt with any activities related to students 
that had ' >en changed in those years. Here again we find that the 
groups seem to be somewhat different. The chief area of difference 
appears to be what we have termed self-initiated activities* that is* 
activities that were instituted by the teacher or the superior in 
question. Table 8 t page 35 shows that two of the experimental and 
eight of the control felt that there had been no change in activities. 
Compared to this thirteen out of the experimental mentioned specific 
activities that they themselves had initiated and four out of the control 
mentioned such activities. Some of the members of the group mentioned 
such things as using specific techniques in establishing more interaction 
with the students. They let the students take part in planning and 
trying to find out what the students' interests were. They also felt 
that they were more active in involving the student towards independent 
thought or dealing with the students in a more informal situations. 

One or two of the respondents described specific incidents where they 
had tried to us® special games that the student could use in claeswork 
in order to get him more involved and be a more active participant. 

Some felt that they were now more realistic in their dealing! with 
problem children and that they oould encourage their subordinates to 
work towards their problems more adequately than they used to. 

The small number of the control group who mentioned particular 
activities that they had instituted explained that these took the form 
of greater emphasis on participation and Isas on tests or giving students 
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Table 8 

Q. 8. Activities in Dealing with Subordinates 





Experimental 

Chroup 


Control 

Group 


Total 


Self-initiated changes 


13 


k 


17 


Externally initiated 
changes 


3 


7 


, 


Ho change 


2 


8 


10 


Total 


18 


19 


37 



x 2 “ 10. H p< .01* 
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Bore work to do, or more lnvolveMnt of subordinates in the settings 
that took place or they themselves felt more involved in the activities 
that they had. A greater number of the control mentioned the change 
in the Job ar such and the changes in the activities that the Job had 
brought beoauee of the newne^u of the Job or the changes in the school 
structure. These were regarded as externally instituted changes. The 
differences between these two groups along these dimensions are 
statistically significant at greater than .01 level (x 2 =» 10.14) 

(Table 8 , page 8$ ). 

When we mention here kinds of activities there aeeas to be 
a difference in the language used by the two groups. The experimental 
group tends to talk about more participation! more acceptance, more 
involvement, more problem solving and the control group talks more 
on a level of how they can relate to other people. It is as if the 
experimental group has acquired a new set bt language which they are 
nw using in their classroom situations. To what extent the language 
ooesunioates and conveys the specific nature of the activities and to 
what extent these activities are in faot different is difficult to 
Judge. 

The last two questions, questions nine and ten, dealt with 
their relationships with their crssminlty. Question nine asked if the 
respondent felt that he had related differently to the coasmity during 
the past two or three years as compered to previous years. Question 
ten dealt with any activities that they had involved themselves in with 
regard to their cceounitlea. Here the differences between the nature 
of the interviews (diacuaaed separately, ees page W? ) corns a little 




nor* pronounced because several of the respondents did not talk about 
the relationship with their ocenunities. Seven out of the experimental 
and three out of the control did not refer to any community relationships 
and presumably the interviewer In this case did not specifically ask 
for these areas. 

Apart frota this we find (Table 9 > page 38) that seven of. 
the experimental and three of the control group related different 
relations hips in various groups. Four out of the experimental and 
ten out of the control felt that there had been no differenoe in their 
relationship* within the eoonmity as euoh. The group differences 
are significant statistically at more than .05 level (x^>8.72). 

Examining the responses as aueh we find that the experimental 
group felt that they had joined many more groups, they were more active 
than they used to be, or that they had better relationships with the 
PTA, or that they tried to talk with the parents more, or that they 

I 

had tried to mix with the people nor . and find out how they felt. One 
respondent felt that he had done leas in the ooaanmity than he used to. 

In the control group we find that the respondents mentioned 
such things as spending more time in working in the PTA or the chruohes. 

A few felt that they were doing leae in the oceaemity than they used 
to and that the ooeaaunity had enlarged and it waa not poaaible for 
them to be aa actively involved as they uaed to. 

The last question, number ten dealt with the activities within 
the community that had been different. Here again we find that the 
differences between the two groups are not statistically significant (Table i 
page y \ ). Four out of the experimental and ten out of the control felt 
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Table 9 

Q. 9. Relationship* with the Coanunity 





Experimental 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Total 


Better relationships 


7 


3 


10 


Worse relationships 


0 


3 


3 


No ohange 


k 


10 


U 


No response 


7 


3 


10 


Total 


18 


19 


37 



Table 10 

Q. 10. Activities with Relationship to Coaounity 






Rxperlaental 

Croup 


Control 

Group 


Total 


More activities 


11 


It 


15 


Fewer activities 


2 


3 


5 


No change 


It 


10 


lit 


No response 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


16 


19 


37 



x 2 “ 6 .46 p< .10 
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that there had been no change in their activities. Eleven out of the 
experimental and four out of the oontrol felt that there had been 
greater degree of activity in the eoanunlty. Two out of the experi- 
mental and three out of the oontrol felt that they had become lees 
active within the ccoamity. 

Examining the responses we find that the experimental group 
mentioned such things as visiting the coemunity and taking store part 
in the local politics. A few of the experimental group mentioned 
introducing sensitivity training in the churoh, that people had become 
interested in sensitivity training or that they had better and oloeer 
relationships with the local oounty officials than they used to. 

The oontrol group in this connection mentioned such things 
as trying to contact more parents than they used to or generally 
participating more than they used to. Two of the oontrol group felt 
that they were doing less* one because of illness in the past and the 
other that he just did not see as many parents as ha used to in the 
past. 

One of the questions asked not by all of the interviewers 
but by some of them was hew much change the respondents felt within 
themselves in ths past two or three years, the three years being the 
period when they were involved in the sensitivity training groups. 

It was an atteapt to gauge the extent of the change that the respondents, 
particularly the experimental group, regarded as obvious, especially 
with reference to other landmarks in their life that they would regard 
as responsible for intrepersonal ohange. Mo quantitative analysis 
oan be made of this answer because apparently the question was asked 
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in different ways by different interviews ns. However, it eeeae that 
a greet majority of the experimental group felt that the greatest 
amount of change within them had cone due to the sensitivity training. 
Some of them mentioned other events in their life but it may safely 
be said that at least half of them felt that the greatest amount of 
change had ooourred during these past three years. As opposed to this 
the oontrol group mentioned several events In the course of their life 
not concentrated in the same period of time. They mentioned suoh events 
as a time when they had taken a now course or had been elok or had been 
to oollege or had been to the Any or there had been a death In the 
family or that they had been told some unpleasant things by others 
around them. 

In simnary then it appears that the two groupe did react 
differently and do perceive the ohanges within themselves as being 
different. Chs of the global effeot in examining through the interviews 
is that the experimental group has as it were acquired a new "oulture." 
This culture constitutes of suoh things as talking about ccenunl cation, 
aocspting eaoh other, greater participation, problem solving. They were 
also very much apparently aware of the fact that they were being 
interviewed by the trainers who had been instrumental in propogNting 
such a "culture," It la a matter of speculation whether they would 
have given the earns type of answer if they had not been questioned by 
the earns trainers. The oontrol group apparently has not acquired 
such a vocabulary arid tends to express generally more negative 
attitudea than the experimental group does. Ons is Impressed by the 
predominance of positive phratee from the experimental group. It almost 
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seems that the experimental group does net talk about the problem* 
that muat arise in their daily living and does not seem as aware of 
obetaoles that they face. One of the ohlef differences in the obstacles 
when they do talk about them is that the experimental group tends to 
feel that they hare changed and therefore have a different approach to 
the same problems whereas the control group tends to see the sources 
of change as owning from without. 




ANALYSIS OP QUESTIONNAIRE COMPLETED BT SUPERVISORS 
The method of oonatruotion of this questionnaire and the 
method of administration have already been described on page (I . , 

A copy of this questionnaire is contained in the Appendix A page III , 

In the first question regarding ohanges in functioning from 
that of previous years eight of the nine experimental group members were 
reported to be functioning differently, while of the oontrol group only 
six of the twelve member# were reported to be functioning differently. 
Statistical analysis by tue chi square statistic with one degree of 
freedom (Table 11 , page l H) indicates the change made by the experimental 
group is statistically significant (p<.02). The change made by the 
oontrol group is not significantly different from what would be expected 
on the basis of chance factors (p * .50). An analysis of the ohanges 
made by the experimental group indicates the individuals became more 
sensitive to others, expressed their opinions sore freely, and were 
better listeners. Inoluded in the oategory of becoming more sensitive 
to others were four responses indicating an increased emphasis upon 
each child as an individual, three responses indicating more understanding 
one response indicating increased eapathy, and one response indicating 
increased awareness of the feelings of others. Seven of the experimental 
group members were reported to more easily express their opinions and 
six members were reported to be better listeners. Of the six control 
group members who w»re reported to have changed, five were reported to 
have become more professional and only ont ««e reported to have increased 
sensitivity to others. 

ft 

lhe results of the first question suggest that in the opinion 
of supervisors of participants tha human relations training program 



Table 11 

Functioning Differently 



Group 


Changed 


Unchanged 


[ x 2 


P 


Experimental Qroup 
Control Qroup 


e 

6 


1 

6 


5*44 

.46 


p^.02« 

p “ .50 


Total 


U 


7 


3.50 


p^.10 




significantly increased sensitivity in interpersonal situations and 
improved octmwnlcation, both self -express Aon and receptiveness to 
others. The charge made by the control group of beooting no re professional 
sesns consistent with additional on the Job experience. 

In the seoond question regarding teacher initiated activities 
seven of the ten experimental group member* wera reported to have 
initiated one or more aotivities, while five of the twelve control 
group aenbers have initiated activities. Statistical analysis by ohi 
square (Table 12, page*K>) Indicates while neither was statistically 
significant the experimental group tended to initiate more eotivitl/ru 
(p - .21) than the control group (p » .5$). 

An analysis of the aotivities initiatsd by experimental group 
members indloatas that on ths basis of the perception of supervisors 
four of ths members' new aotivities dealt with instructional programs , 
in-eervie* training, and curriculum changes'. Two experimental group 
members initiatsd aotlvlty to improve ocenuni cations among faculty, 
students, and parents. One experimental group Number initiated 
sensitivity programs in faoulty meet 3 Jigs to help the other teaohere 
increase their understanding of their students. Ths aotivities 
initiatsd by ths five o octroi group members dealt with instructional 
programs, in-service training and curriculum changes. 

The results of ths second question suggest that in ths opinion 
of supervisors ths human relations training program increased tsaobar 
Initiatsd activities particularly those designed to improve eoamunioa- 
tlcns and increase understanding. Three of the experimental group 
members Initiated activities to improve interpersonal relationships 
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Initiate New Activities 



Croup 


Tee 


No 




P 


Experimental Group 


7 


3 


1.60 


p - .21 


Control Oroup 


5 


7 


.33 


p ■ .56 


Total 


12 


10 


1.67 


p<.20 
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while none of the oontrol group members initiated thie type of aotivity. 
Approximately equal proportions of both groups initiated activities 
dealing with in-service training, instructional programs, and 
ourrloulua ohanges. 

The third question asoertains if the teaoher has joined or 
supported any new activities started by others. Bight of the ten 
experimental group members were reported to hare Joined and/or supported 
activities initiated by others, while five of the twelve oontrol group 
members joined and/or supported aotivitles initiated by others. Statistical 
analysis by chi square (fable 13, page'tf) indicates the experimental 
group mambers support of other initiated aotlvitiea la significant 
at 5$ level of confidence, while the results of the 'oontrol group 
members were not significantly different from what would be expected 
on the baais of ohawe factors* 

“ Of the experimental group members two Joined groups to 
improve in-service training, three worked on improving instructional 
programs or ourrloulua guides, and three trlod new instructional programs. 

Of the five oontrol group members who supported other initiated 
activities four Joined groups to improve instructional methods, three 
of the five worked on a salary ccastittee, one of the five worked on 
l^roving in-service training, and two of the five aided in vislte 
by administrators and parent# to their school. 

The results of the third question suggests that according 
to the supervisors* perceptions the huaan relations training program 
increases jolnii* and/or support of other initiated activities. 




Table 13 

Join Other Initiated Activities 









2 




Group 


Tes 


No 


X 


i> 


Experinental Group 


8 


2 


3.60 


p « .05* 


Control Group 


5 


7 


.30 


p * .58 


Total 


13 


9 


3.34 


p<.15 




The fourth question deale with the teacher's relation to 
ether teaohers. Analysis of the results of the experimental group 
members indicates that nine of the ten members were reported to have 
above average relationships with other teaohers and only one teacher 
was reported to have only average relationships. Of the thirteen 
control group members three were reported to have less than average 
relationships, one with average relationships, and the remaining nine 
members above average relationships with other teachers. The results 
are presented in Table 14, page SO . 

Wills a statistical analysis was not significant ths results 
of question four suggest that the human relations training program 
increased teacher-teacher relations. 

The fifth question deals with the teaoher'e relation to 
students. > results of the experimental group indicate that all had 
better than average relationships with their students. Two of the 
nine members were reported to assist students with personal problems. 

The results (Table 15, page 5 1 ) of the thirteen control group members 
indicate two members have only satisfactory relations flips with their 
students, nine have better than average relationships, and two members, 
both administrators, were reported to have the respect of the students 
but their relationship with students was undeterminable. Two members 
of the oontrol group were also reported to assist students with 
personal pr Asms. 

Statistical analysis was not significant and differences 
in teaoher-student relationships between the experimental and control 
groups are slight but do seem to suggest that the human relations training 
program tends to increase teacher-student relations. 



Table U 

Teacher - Teacher Relatione 




Group 


Relationshipe 


Below Average 


Average 


Above Average 


Experimental Group 


0 


1 


9 


Control Group 


3 


1 


9 


Total 


3 


2 


18 




Table 15 

Teacher - Student Relatione 



— — — 


Relationships 


Group 


Average 


Above Average 


Experimental Group 


0 


9 


Control Group 


2 


9 


Total 


2 


18 
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The sixth question requests any additional information that 
might be pertinent to understanding the role of the teacher being 
evaluated. Analysis of the results of question six did not yield any 
additional relevant information. 

In sunoary, it oan be said that in the opinion of the teachers 
and supervisors the human relations training program significantly 
increased sensitivity in interpersonal relations, expressiveness of 

i 

opinions, and openness to the opinions of others. The training tended 
to increase self-initiation of new activities and increased Joining 
and/or support of other initiated new activities both of which suggest 
Increased concern for improvement or at least increased convunication 
of concern for improvement and an openness to new ideas and new 
techniques. The training also tended to improve teacher-teacher and 
teacher-student relations. 
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FLEISHMAN'S LEADERSHIP OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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In an attempt to assess the results of the three weeks pro- 
gram (pp. m ), the participants were administered the Leadership 
Opinion Questionna ire by Edward A. Fleishman (II ). This question- 
naire was administered at the beginning oP the workshop and again at 
the end of the workshop. 

The Leadership Opinion Questionnaire provides measures of 
two dimensions of supervisory leadership. The first measure/ called 
consideration, provides some measure of the amount of trust, respect, 
and warmth between the supervisor and his subordinates. The second 
measure is called structure and is intended to reflect the extent 
to which the individual is likely to define and structure his own 
role and those of his subordinates toward goal achievement. The 
ideal situation would, of course, be for an individual to have a 
high sc.,. e on both scales, the high score on consideration being 
indicative of a cl imate of good rapport and the high score on 
structure being indicative of ono who plays an active role in 
directing group activities. 

The data was grouped into four groups: a pre-group for 

consideration scale, a pre-group for structure scale, a post-group 
for the consideration scale, and a post-group for the structure 
scale. Using this data, two t-tests were performed on the mean 
scores, pro versus post on consideration and pre versus post on 
structure. The results of these t-tests wore not significant with 
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tho largest mean difference being .74 with means around 50.0. 

In an attenpt to e>qalain the non-significant findings, it 
was decided to evaluate the nature of the questions being asked by 
the questionnaire. In doing this it was noted that tho wording of 
many of the questions was such that it would not be applicable to 
the participants who wore primarily classroom teachers. Such ques- 
tions as those including the term subordinates do not seem appl icable 
in the case of a classroom teacher who has very Few, for ail prac- 
tical purposes, superiors, and one can seriously doubt that the 
teachers think of their students as subordinates. Also the ques- 
tionnaire refers to the unit in which a person works and this term 
would also most I ikely be quite unfamil iar to classroom teachers. 
These questions, of course, refer to the structure part of the 
questionnaire. 

On the consideration scale such items as treating persons 
under you as equals would hardly be appl icable in the view of a 
classroom teacher. Also such things as discussing just how much 
work needs to bo done in the classroom with the students would also 
be confcising to the teachers. Another item, waiting for persons in 
the work unit to push new ideas, also seems highly inappl icable to 
the classroom situation as no teacher is I ikely to wait for his 
students to suggest tho next topic of study. Another item, about 
making decisions for vdiat and how the people under you shall do their 
tasks, seems to leave only one possible answer for the teacher in the 



classroom situation 



t 
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Overall it would appear that while the Leadership Opinion 
Quest i onna i ro night be very valid in the industrial setting, its 
wording simply makes it inapplicable in the present setting of 
classroom teachers or perhaps even any setting outside that of 
industry. It is fairly obvious that 3ome such instrument is called 
for that could be used in a more general setting and it may be pos- 
sible that the Leadership Opinion Questionnaire could be used as a 
basis for constructing such an instrument. 
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ANALYSES OF THE FEEDBACK QUESTIONNAIRE* 



A questionnaire consisting oF fourteen items was administered 
to the participants of the workshop with the intention of finding de- 
tails about their reaction to the experience. The responses were at 
times redundant and at times overlapped. The intention of the ques- 
tions was to start From the global responses to the moro specific 
items. The general impression is that there is a si ight inconsis- 
tency the responses of the participants in that they have some- 
times made statements that have partly been contradicted in a later 
response. However, since this practice was not very widespread no 
attempt will be made here to analyze these occasional inconsistencies. 

The responses were examined in order oF their position on the ques- 
tionnaire and the data will be dealt with in that order. 

of the questions could be answered in a "yes/' "no/' 
and "don't twv." Fashion. These responses were classified into 
mutua I ly exclusive categories. However, other questions, namely 
nunbers 1, 7, 11, 13(a), 13(b) and 14 were more open-ended. These 
responses were classified into several categories which are neither 
mutually exclusive nor comprehensive. Consequently, some answers were 
classified as Falling into moro than one category. The per cent in 
these questions are an indication of how many of the total nunber of 
respondents expressed that sentiment rather than a percentage of a 1 1 
the sentiments expressed. In a I I cases the percentag es were rounded off. 
^Pertinent tables pertaining to this analysis can be found on pp. fa&'l . 




The first question asked was whether the workshop met the expec- 
tations of the participants. Ninety-four per cent of the respondents 
stated that it did so, four per cent gave a qua I ified yes, and only 
one individual stated that it did not meet his expectations. He felt 
that there was too much "confrontation" between emerging leaders. The 
people who reported that the workshop did meet their expectations 
wholly or partially gave srme details of how this was done. The re- 
sponses indicated three main areas of concern. The first section 
(items 1 throu<)h 4 in Table 17, p.fc^) dealt with statements dealing 
with the person's self. The second section (items 5 through 7 in 
Table 17, p. (>'/) enphasized the experience of the group as a whole. 

The third section (items 8 through 14) dealt with statements dealing 
with the workshop sometimes at a global level (items 8 through 10) and 
at others its more specific aspects (items 11 through 14). The last 
section dealt with statements that were categorized as "general ized." 

A look at Table 17, p. (>'/ , shows that twenty-nine per cent of 
the respondents stated that they felt that their understanding of them- 
selves was better. Another twenty-nine per cent felt that their rela- 
tionships with other people were better. Nine per cent felt that their 
abil ity to communicate was better. Seven per cent felt that they were 
able to solve their problems more adequately. Son® of the respondents 
did not talk directly about themselves but in their responses talked 
more of their participation as a group member. Ten per cent of these 




felt that all of them understood each other better. One person mentions 
specifically that they were able to "air" their problems. One person 
felt that the opportunity to meet new people was very helpful. There 
were some comments made on the nature of the general workshop. Twenty- 
five per cent felt that the experience was relevant to their jobs. Ten 
per cent felt that the useful things were some specific techniques that 
they acquired during the experience. Seven per cent felt that the staff 
was good. One person specifically mentioned Or. Busby as being good and 
one person mentioned that the workshop was better planned than last year. 
One person each a'so mentioned that the "RUPS" was good; one felt tlsat 
it was bad. Some of the respondents felt that the experience was good 
but did not qua I ify the goodness of the experience or make any comments 
about how it general ized either to themselves or to their jobs or etc. 
This group constituted thirteen per cent. 

The next question asked was if the experiences had made a person 
more or less competent to do inservice training, or if the degree of 
competence remained unchanged. Here (Table 18 , p.6*7 ) ninety-nine per 
cent of the people felt thart they were more competent and one person 
felt that his competence had remained the same. No one stated that he 
had become less competent due to the experience. 

The third question (Table 19 , p. 4>8 ) dealt with their intentions 
to use innovative techniques in their classrooms or their feeling that 
these techniques were not appl icable and that they did not plan to use 
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these. Here again the majority felt very positively and ninety-one 
per cent of the respondents felt that they would use innovative tech- 
niques in their classrooms. One person felt that the techniques were 
not applicable to the classroom and two people stated that they did not 
plan to use these techniques in their classroom. Three people, namely 
four per cent of the group, felt that the question was really not 
applicable at all. Since these responses were not qualified, it is 
difficult to assess what the group inpl ied. 

The fourth question (Table 20, p. feT ) dealt with improvement in 
their skills in attacking problems. There was unanimous agreement that 
their skills in problem solving had improved as such. 

The fifth question (Table 22, p. 71 ) dealt with their reaction 
to a particular section of the workshop. and how meaningful the "HUPS" 
model was as a learning experience. The majority of the participants 
found the course meaningful. Twenty-eight per cent stated that it was 
"very meaningful" and fifty-seven stated that it was "meaningful." 
Thirteen per cent felt that it was only somewhat meaningful and one 
person felt that it was "meaningless." 

Question six (Table 23 , p. 7/ ) dealt with their opinion of 
whether "RllPS" model should be made available to all teachers in their 
inservice training. Eighty-five per cent of the participants felt that 
it should be made available end fifteen per cent had some doubts about 
this and could not make up their minds one way or the other. 




leO 

Question seven (Table 21 , p, 70) asked them to describe three 

aspects of the life plan pt'ogrnm and how it could be adopted in their 



back home situations. Twenty-one par cent of the respondents did not 
given any response to this particular aspect. Nineteen per cent men- 
tioned "life focus and goals." Six per cent felt that it could point 
out common problems and another six per cent felt that it could help 
them understand values of the students. Twelve per cent felt that it 
could help them solve and understand their family# church# or the P.T.A. 
Nineteen per cent felt that they could understand the faculty and teachers 
somewhat better. Thirteen per cent mentioned one specific technipje or 
the other. The thirteen per cent consisted of almost one person each 
mentioning such things as strength "perception bodbardment#" "life chart 
plan#" "peak and weak experiences," "Joe**Harry window." Six per cent 
mentioned that the obituary and epitaph were helpful. Seven per cent 
felt that the feedback practice could be appl ied to the back home 
situation. Three per cent felt that the life plan program was partially 
useful and one person felt that it was of no help to him. 

The eighth c^jestion (Table 24 # p.7/ ) asked whether they would 
recormend the life program to another group of teachers. The majority 
of tho respondents felt that they would and a small minority either did 
not respond or felt that they would not. Ninety-one per cent of the 
respondents felt that they would recoamend the I ife plan program to 
other sets of teachers and two people felt that they would not and six 
per cent did not give any opinion at all. 
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The ninth question (Table 26 , p.7B) dealt with the usefulness 
of ft', Busby's talk. Here the range of opinions is somewhat more 
varied. Sixteen per cent folt that the talk was "very useful* and 
forty per cent felt that it was "useful." Another large section, 
thirty^eight per cent felt that it was only slightly useful and four 
per cent folt that it was not useful at ol I and one person did not 
respond to the question. 

The tenth question (Table 27 , p. 73) dealt with the success of 
the triad T-groips and the degree to which they could make use of the 
learning opportunities provided in that experience. The majority of 
participants, namely sixty-two per cent, felt that it was successful 
and could be appl ied a great deal. Thirty-seven per cent felt that 
it could apply to some extent and one person felt that it could apply 
to a very small degree. 

Question eleven (Table 25 , p.^3) dealt with how thoir learn- 
ing opportunities in these triad T -groups could be inproved. The re- 
sponses ranged over a series of topics. Fifteen per cent felt that 
their experiences could be inproved by listening better. IVesunably 
they referred to their own behavior in this case. Thirty-one per 
cent felt that if they could share their thoughts more or generally 
get more involved with the grotp tho experience would be more meaning- 
ful. Twelve per cent felt that they needed more feedback. Some of 
these respondents specifically mentioned the need for more negative 
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Feedback, Another large segment felt that more time needed to be spent 
on these experiences. This constituted eighteen per cent of the re- 
spondents, Thirteen per cent were critical of the trainers and stated 
that bettor trainers would have meant better learning ejqserionces and 
one or two within this group felt that better planning, especially ex- 
traneous noise, that could be el iminated would have added to the ex- 
perience. Ten per cent either did not know or had no suggestions to 
make. Nine per cent of tho people did not respond. One or two people 
mentioned that the groups should have been smaller or that there should 
have been more ox rc isos. 

The twolfth question (Table 28 , p.7^) dealt with their assess- 
ment of their involvement and contnitmant to their back home plans from 
this learning e>qaerience, A fairly largo majority, namely sixty-five 
per cent of tho participants, felt that thoir involvement could bo 
rated as being pretty high, thirty-four felt that It was only some and 
one person felt that there was very little involvement, 

Quostion thirteen (Table 29 , p,*H and Table 80, p.TS) asked 
vhat experience concerning the problem solving back home helped them 
the most and what experiences in that some section of the workshop helped 
them the least. To the first section of the question (Table 29 » p.'JH-)* 
namely what helped them the most, ten per cent gave no response. Three 
per cent felt that nothing helped them the irost. Twenty ••four per cent 
felt that the "Force Field Analysis" helped them the most. Ten per cent 




felt that the involvement of the county members was the most useful. 
Twelve per cent felt that the experience consisted of problems being 
brought out and some of them being solved. Three per cent felt that it 
led to a greater involvement on the part of others and four per cent 
felt that it involved into selecting specific problems. Nine per cent 
felt that it brought out a sense of priority of what things are most 
necessary. Six per cent felt that the T -group aspect of the experience 
was most helpful. Four per cent felt that the similarity of problems 
occurring across the groups seemed helpful to them. Another six per 
cent felt that the fact that almost everybody participated oqually was 
the most helpful. One person each mentioned some specific Item such 
as the fact of "staying In the group and fighting it out," "feedback," 
"commitment to tasks and to goals," "RllPS model," and "building the 
mominent," One person folt that the wivolo experience had little use 
for him. In the second half of the question (Table 30 , p.75) whero 
they were asked to mention what experiences wore least helpful, forty- 
six per cent did not respond whereas four per cent stated that every- 
thing was useful. Three per cent felt that the need to get consensus 
was least helpful and seven per cent folt that too much time was spent 
on "reporting." Throe per cent felt that knowing the long range goals 
that are not capable of being solved was not helpful and another three 
per cent f it that writing things down that would not be carried out 
anyway was not helpful. Seven per cent felt that "building the monu- 
ment" was least helpful. A nmfcer of people mentioned one specific 



item as such. These varied from saying that the last section of the 
workshop or the methods of gaining confidence from people or the lack 
of adequate time For the triads were least helpful. One respondent each 
also mentioned such things as that the teachers did not want to bring 
tho issues out and were very stubborn/ another mentioned a lack of dis- 
cipl ine in tie group or a lack of thoughtfulness or explosive remarks 
or emphasis on sexual jokes by the trainer. However/ these responses 
were given by a total of thirteen per cent. This cannot bo constituted 
os one category since tho responses covered a wide range of corplaints 
though only one person mentioned tho specific complaint in each case. 

Tho last question/ nurrber fourteen (Tablo 3i / p. %) asked for 
any additional comments that the respondents wanted to make. Hero a 
large section/ namely forty-throe per cent/ did not make any comments. 
Eighteen per cent of the respondents hoped for personal benefits out 
of tho workslop. Another nineteen per cent come n ted that the experi- 
ence was either enjoyable or useful to them. Another equally large 
section of the respondents/ namely about twenty per cent/ mentioned 
one specific ovent at a time. Thoso responses ranged so widely over a 
range of topics that they could not be categorized into small categories 
and In each case only one person mentioned that particular Item. The 
respondents stated that the workshop was helpful for poverty/ another 
thought it was helpful to tho county program/ a third was critical of 
a trainer/ another was critical of a trainer because of too much eirpha- 
sis on sex, another was critical of the superintendent and the principal/ 
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another felt that the participants had reacted the way it had been 
planned (presumably by the trainers). One felt that there was too 
much structure and one felt that it might be useful for other people 
but he did not think it did him any good. It may be stated that the 
fourteenth question was somewhat redundant and most of them had already 
made some statements under question one and had given their opinions 
in that matter. 

Looking over the tables it might 3eem that there was one indi- 
vidual wb frit that he got absolutely nothing out of the workshop he 
had expected. An exmai nation of the responses shows that it was not 
the same individual who said that ho 9ot nothing but invariably one 
person felt titat he got nothing out of the specific section of the 
workshop and not tho same person ropl led In the negative under the 
various items. 

In summary it may be stated that the general response was 
positive. The majority of tho participants were satisfied with the 
way the workshop was run. There are instances of spw i f i c complaints 
spread over the rattge of responses. Nunerical ly, they constitute a 
minority. How relevant and how focal these criticisms are can only 
be determined In view of the general goals of the vorksltop. 




Table 16 



Q 1* Did the workshop meet your expectations? 





No. 


X 


Yes 


64 


94 % 


Yes and No 


3 


2 % 


No 


1 


IX 




t 



Table 17 



Q 1. Ways la which workshop met expectations 



Emphasis on self 


No. 


* 


1. 


"My understanding of 
self is better." 


20 


29 % 


2. 


"My understanding of 
relationships with others 
is better." 


20 


29 % 


3. 


"My ability to communicate 
is better. 


6 


9 % 


4. 


"My ability to solve 
problems is better." 


5 


1 % 


Emphasis on group 






5. 


"Ail of us understand 
each other better." 


7 


10* 


6. 


"We aired our problems." 


1 


1* 


7. 


"We met new people." 


1 


1* 


Emphasis on workshop 






e. 


to my job." 


17 


25* 


9. 


"Workshop was relevant 
to student-teacher 
relationships." 


1 


1* 


10. 


"Workshop offered 
good techniques." 


7 


10* 


11. 


"Workshop staff was good." 


5 


7* 


12. 


Workshop better planned 


1 


1* 




( 



Table 17 (Coat’d.) 

No. % 

13. RUPS Mas good 1 1% 

14. RUPS Mas bad 1 1% 

11a mL.um flam 

without reference to specifics 

15. Generally good 9 13% 





Table 18 

Q 2. Competency to do In-Service Training 







No 


A. More 


Competent 


67 


B. Lett 


Competent 


0 



C« Benained the Same 1 



# 

99# 

1 % 



Table 19 

Q 3* Plana to use Innovative Technique 



No. 

A. Yet 62 

B. None Applicable 1 

C. No 2 

Question not applicable 3 



% 

91# 

1 # 

3# 

4# 



Table 20 

Q 4. Skills in Problem Solving 

A. Improved 

B. Not Improved 

C. No 



No. # 

6B 100# 

0 




0 



Table 21 



Q 7. Description of three aspects of Life Plan Program 
that could be adopted to back home situations. 





No. 


% 


1. No response 


14 


2 IX 


2. Life Focus and goals 


13 


19X 


3. Points up common problems 


4 


6X 


4. Helps solve problems 


4 


6X 


5. Helps in understanding 
student values 


10 


15X 


6. Helps in understanding 
family, church, or PTA 


0 


12% 


7. Helps in understanding 
faoulty and teachers 


13 


19% 


0, Mention of speoific techniques, 
e.g., life-chart, peak and weak 
experiences and Jo-Harry window 


9 


13% 


9. Obituary and epitaph 


4 


6% 


10. Feedback 


5 


7% 


11. Partially good 


2 


3% 


12, No help 


1 


1% 




7 / 



Teble 22 



Q 5. RUPS Model 





No. 


X 


A. Very Meaningful 


19 


28% 


B. Meaningful 


39 


57X 


C. Somewhat Meaningful 


9 


13X 


D. Meaningless 


1 


IX 



Q 6. Should 


Table 23 

RUPS Model be made 


available? 








No. 


X 


A. Yes 




58 


85X 


B. No 




0 


- 


C. Am Not Sure 




10 


15X 



A. 

B. 



Table 24 

Q 0, Would you reoouuend the Life 



Yea 

No 

Did Not Answer 



Plan Program? 
No. X 

62 91X 

2 3X 

4 6X 
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Table 25 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 



4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 



Q 11, How learning opportunities 
in the Triad T-Group 


could be 


improved 




No. 


% 


No response 


6 


9 % 


By listening better 


10 


15 % 


By sharing thoughts or by 
becoming more involved 


21 


31 % 


By more feedback 


8 


12 % 


By all participants being 
from the same county 


2 


3 % 


By fewer people 


1 


1 % 


By more exercises 


2 


3 % 


By more time being spent on it 


12 


16 % 


By having better trainers or 
better planning 


9 


13 % 


No suggestions 


7 


10 % 
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Table 26 



Q 9. Usefulness of Dr. Busby's Talk 







No. 


% 


A. Very Useful 




11 


} 6# 


B. Useful 




27 


40* 


C. Slightly Useful 




26 


38* 


D. Not Useful 




3 


4% 


Did Not Answer 


Table 2 7 


1 


1 % 


Q 10, Success of 


Triad T-Groups 


No. 


% 


A. A Great Deal 


• 


42 


62 % 


B. Some 




25 


37 % 


C. Very Little 


Table 28 . 


1 


1 % 


Q 12. Involvement 


and Commitment 


to Back 


Home Plai 






No. 


% 


A. A Great Deal 




44 


65 % 


B. Some 




23 


34 % 


C. Very Little 




1 


1 % 
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Table 29 



Q 13a, Experience that was helpful in the 
solving for baok home” section. 

No. 



1, No response 7 

2. None were helpful 2 

3. Force field analysis 16 

4. Involving of county personnel 7 

5. Problems were brought out 8 

and solvod 

6, Getting others involved 2 

7, Selecting the problems 3 

8, Realizing "things that 6 

are necessary” 

9, T-groups 4 

10, Similarity of problems 3 

11. Understanding PTA organization 1 

12. Feedbaok 1 

13. Commitment to the task 1 

14, RUPS 1 

15, Building the monument 1 

16. Equal participation by all 4 

17, Staying in .the group and "fighting 1 

it out" 

18. "Going from large perception 1 

to small detail” 
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"Problems 

# 

10 # 

3# 

24 % 

10 # 

12 # 

3# 

4# 

9# 

6 # 

4# 

1# 

1# 

1# 

1# 

1 # 

6 # 

1# 

1 # 



m'fr* 
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Table 30 

Q 13b. Least helpful experience In the problem 
solving for back home. 





No. 


% 


1, No response 


31 


46 % 


2. Nns bored by some 


1 


1 % 


3, It was all useful 


3 


4 % 


4. Giving consensual answers 


2 


3% 


5. Too much time spent on reporting 


5 


7* 


6. Large group work 


1 


1 % 


7. Knowing long rang* goals that 
are not solublfe . 


2 


3* 


8. Writing things that will not 
be carried out 


2 


3# 


9. Not enough time for triads 


20 


30* 


10. Noise 


2 


3% 


11. Monument 


5 


7 % 


12. The last section 


1 


1 % 


13. Methods of gaining confidence 
in people 


1 


1 % 


14. Teachers being stubborn 


1 


1 % 


15. Lack of discipline 


1 


1 % 


16. Brainstorming 


1 


1 % 


17. Force theory 


1 


1 % 


18. Triads 


1 


1 % 


19. Specific behavior of trainers 


2 


3 % 
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Table 31 

Q 14. Additional comments 



1. No response 

Neaatlve or _ oartiallv neoative comments 


No. 

30 


X 

44 % 


2. Criticism of a trainer 


2 


3% 


3. Too much emphasis on sex 


1 


lX 


4. Too much structure 


1 


lX 


5. Criticim of superintendents 


1 


IX 


and principals 


6. "We reacted the way it had been 


1 


IX 


planned” (connotation of 
hidden agenda) 


7. Useful for others but not me 


1 


IX 


PftgjUlV? Efi&axkA 


8. Hope for personal benefits 


12 


18X 


9. Enjoyable or useful experience 


13 


19X 


10. Best workshop so far 


1 


IX 


11. Helpful for problems of poverty 


1 


IX 


12. Helpful for the county 


1 


IX 


13. Heet new people 


1 


IX 


14. Other teachers should 


1 


IX 


also get it 


15. More aware of new people 


1 


IX 
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PINAL EVALUATION 



As has been mentioned earlier ( p« I ) this section will 
attempt to evaluate the three years Human Relations Training Program. 

An effort will be made to discuss the shortcomings and achievements 
of this program. In the end the program will be evaluated in terras 
of the overall goals of Title III as stated in Design for Tennessee 
Assessment and Evaluation of Title III ESEA ( 3 )• This evaluation 

of the Title III program will be concerned only with the Human Relations 
Training aspect of this Title III program because the writer has not 
been involved in any other aspect of this particular Title III program, 
hence, he is not in a position to make any judgements in any other 
context. 

Shortcomings. 

Shortcomings of this program will be discussed under the following 
general headings: 

a. Administrative and budgetary limitations j 

b. Theoretical, methodological and design shortcomings. 
Administrative and Budgetary Limitations. 

If the writer were asked to list the one single most important 
limitation in this program, it would have to be the budgetary restrictions. 
During the + hird year of the program the budget was transferred from 
the federal government to the State government and adequate monies needed 
for a comprehensive evaluation of the Human Relations Program could 
not be budgeted according to the advice given to the writer by the 
director of the project. For instance, during the planning stages of 
the third year program the writer specifically recommended that adequate 



funds should be made available for travel of the researchers for data 
collection, and for payment of the subjects in the control group* As 
the research progressed, the writer was advised that no such funds were 
available and that he had to make the best use of the limited funds 
available. In the writer’s opinion this definitely effected the 
comprehensiveness of the last year's evaluation. No funds were available 
to hire adequately trained interviewer? nor were any funds available 
to train untrained interviewers adequately. As is evident from Part I, 
clinical interview formed the foundation stone of the third year's 
evaluation. In the writer's opinion a scientific evaluation is far more 
important for future planning even at the expense of extensiveness of 
any program. 

It must be stated that the director of the project was quite 
cooperative and helped the writer in all manners possible within the 
budgetary limitatiors. 

For reasons unknown to the present writer, no systematic 
evaluation was planned during the first year of the program in spite 
of the state guidelines ( 3 ) being very clear about the necessity 

of doing so. Towards the end of the first year's program at the Writer's 
insistence with the then project director, he was allowed to prepare a 
rough and hurried questionnaire to get a quick feedback from the 
participants. These responses were tabulated and the results presented 
at the Tennessee Psychological Association's annual meeting ( c\# ). 

It is felt that so fa - as a comprehensive evaluation is concerned no 
effort wan made towards it during the first year and this had to be an 
administrative decision. It was at the writer's insistence that the 
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project director during the second year of the program decided to think 
seriously about an evaluation. The report on these findings is enclosed 
in Appendix B. 




Theoretical. Methodological and Design Shortcomings 

It would be helpful to give a brief overview of the project as 
it is hoped that this will make the criticisms in this area more 
meaningful. 

Human relations training techniques were used with educators 
and educational administrators in the Upper Cumberland Region for a 
period of three years. At this point we might take a broad look over 
what transpired and come up with some statements about what might be 
done for the future or whav indications one can arrive at from a general 
examination of the whole program. 

Briefly, let us examine what transpired. In the first year 
of the program a group of educators recommended by their superiors 
for human relations training program were sent to a central location 
where they went through two weeks of human relations training and 
met subsequently on a number of Saturdays . As has been mentioned 
above, accept for the administration of a hurriedly prepared feedback 
questionnaire for the first year no assessment of changes taking place 
was made. 

The second year 150 participants went through a similar 
experience. At this time, a comprehensive assessment program was 
instituted. A complete report of this program has already been submitted 
(Appendix B). Measures derived from such different theoretical models 
of personality aB Loary, Cattel, Shoestrom ,35 ), and Frankel- 

Brunswik ( j ) were used in order to assess these changes. Not 
all of the 150 were apparently present at the several points in time 
when the tests were given but for the most part the large majority of 



the 150 took a pretest consisting of several measures at the beginning 
of the human relations training laboratory. They took post-test I 
right after the three week intensive training period and a post-test II 
after six months of the training period. A control group of 50 went 
through the pretest procedures and the post-test II procedures. Practical 
financial limitations did not allow the control group to get the testing 
at the time of the post-test I. 

In summary, the results of the massive assessment program were 
that the participants had changed and that the change had occurred 
in different directions and at different places (see Appendix B). 

The massive assessment program also attempted to see if those 
who came in contact with these participants, namely, their superiors 
and their students^ perceived them differently. Here again, some differences 
were found (see Appendix B). 

During the third year of the program only 7 / participants were 
involved in another series of human relations training techniques (p. G )• 
At this time, no large scale assessment was attempted since it would have 
essentially been a duplication of the assessment done in the second year. 
These participants, however, gave subjective reactions to the intensive 
training program at the end of the three weeks. 

Approximately six months later, 19 of these participants (experi- 
mental group) were followed up in interviews. 

It was decided to use intensive open-ended clinical interview 
techniques for the third year to gather as much information as possible 
about the changes based on the external criteria (p. , Appendix B) 

and to supplement the findings of the second year about the external 
ER]C criteria changes. 




A group of 18 other educators and educational administrators 
(control group) were also interviewed in order to make comparisons. 

A still smaller number of principals of these two groups, namely, nine 
of the experimental group and 12 of the control, sent back the ratings 
of these persons concerned. We, then, have varying degrees of data 
collected at various times. 

As reported earlier, it is apparent that the participants in 
the human relations program training changed along various dimensions. 

In order to get a clearer picture of what kind of changes occurred 
and in what directions these changes took, one might proceed by first 
asking what is meant by the "human relations training techniques *" As 
we know ( H - ), the terms connote different programs for 
different groups. Each set of trainers sets up a different type of a 
training program, depending on his theoretical allegiance as well as 
value systems. Looking at the program itself as described elsewhere 
(fp 0, we find that the program changed and evolved from the first 

year to the third year. The trainers themselves changed though a few 
of them remained constant over the three years. The program evolved 
as a function of what the trainers who stayed within the program regarded 
as the most useful experience for the teachers. One would assume that 
these judgements were based on the trainers' prior experiences with the 
types of groups that they had dealt with. It would be interesting to 
see what role the trainers played in this enterprise. As the psychotherapy 
research has shown (Maraor), any such person playing such a dominant role 
in a group invariably transmits his value systoms to those who come in 
close contact with him. It would be interesting, therefore, to know 
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what the value systems of these trainers were. We do not as yet have 
any stated goals of the trainers or of the program as such apart from 
a global statement that the intention was to make the teacher more 
effeotive. 

Since the assessment program in the second year showed that all 
types of changes occurred in the participants, the value systems of the 
trainers could be mado a point of inquiry and one of focal interest in 
a similar enterprise in the future. We do know from the literature, that 
during recent years greater and greater emphasis has been placed on what 
may best be desoribed as the experimenter variable, that is, the 
participant observer playe a more active role than had been assumed 
previously. It would, therefore, be logical for any major assessment 
program to take into account the differences within the trainers and 
how these differences in their interactions with the participants relate 
to the changes brought about within the participants. At the present 
juncture, a certain amount of selection within the trainers took place. 

One would presume that these were due to such factors as interpersonal 
relationships between the trainers, their own life situations, their 
degree of involvement in the program, and such other matters that were 
conducive to their making judgements in one direction or another. So 
one of the major points not covered in the present assessment program 

i 

is the role of the trainer; the effects his value systems, his personality, 
his stated goals have on these participants. Perhaps along with the 
participants, the trainers should take the same measures themselves in 
order to establish the differences along the same dimensions. 

Secondly, one should also ask the trainers to state clearly 



what they regard aa their goals. It is apparent in any research that th 
results of the training program are never completely determined by the 
stated goals of that program. Serendipity is a conmxm phenomenon, ana 
one wonders, therefore, why it would be useful to have these goals made 
explicit. The theoretical rationale for making one's intentions overt 
is that it would help a better integration of future programs and also 
help to test out the subjective convictions of the trainers of what 
in their program is useful or what is not. One may learn a little fro^ 
the vast and conflicting research in the broad field of psychotherapy 
that not everything a therapist does :*s regarded as important by others 
around them or by those who are exposed to their treatment. If any 
clarification is to be sought in the field, such a program becomes imper- 
ative. 

Before proceeding to talk about some of the things that we can 
learn from the data itself, we might briefly mention some of other 
shortcomings of the program as such, The shortcomings unfortunately 
detraot from the importance of the findings as well as the degree io 
which one can generalise from these findings to other groups no matter 
how olossly similar they might be. One of the major shortcomings of the 
program appears to be the choice of semples. Samples were chosen not 
according to statistical procedures which would maximise the generalisa- 
tion of results but according to Judgements made by either the superiors 
or the trainers. . 

In the first two years, the participants were chosen on the 
recomendation of their superiors, a fact which would cloud the sub- 
sequent finding that these superiors then proceeded to find these 
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participants as generally being more effective than a group of controls 
who did not go through such an experience. 

In the original proposal for this program, the following conments 
are made regarding the selection of the sample: 

A total of 150 principals and teachers will be reconraended 
by their superintendents for participation in the training program. 
These will be selected by the Title III staff on the basis of 
their professional qualifications and willingness to participate. 

No rationale for using this procedure of sample selection is given in 

the proposal. 

In the third year, the participants were chosen on the basis of 
judgements made by the trainers as those who would potentially gain 
the most. These participants had been through either of the two prior 
workshops. What kinds of covert or overt biases were playing a part 
in this assessment cannot really be judged because we do not have the 
data. Such a selection procedure would further cast doubt on the broad 
generalisations one can make from these findings in view of the fact 
that during the second year the experimental group found the trainers, 
the principals, and superiors as being more powerful than the control 
group did (see p,&} of Appendix B). In view of the general findings 
mentioned above, namely, the role of the trainer, this additional 
confirmation subjectively experienced by the participants would make 
it more explicit that the basis for the selection be made somewhat 
more covert. The trainers had the data of the massive asset Tsent program 
conducted during the seoond year and results on various tests of how ths 
participants had changed or not changed. None of these objective 
indices wers chosen as a basis for selection. It was not possible to 
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follow this procedure due to budgetary restrictions as it would have 
meant the expenditure of more professional time than what was available 
within the budget limits* 

It is feasible that the interviewers clinically tapped the same 
people who would have been chosen on the basis of these dimensions. 

However, it is also feasible that such factors as mutual liking and 
degree of rapport with the participants were the major determinants 
of this choice. If it were feasible, it would be interesting to see 
the characteristics of the participants chosen by the trainers. 

The method of choosing control group in the third year is 
open to oriticism that it is not a randomly selected sample. Again, 
this procedure of selection (p.# ) was deoided upon due to cost faotore 
as it would have entailed a lot more expense to choose matched control 
subjects on a random basis. 

We are not unaware of the practical problems involved in the 
selection of such a sample. The difficulty of getting people to cane 
to a central place cannot possibly be underestimated* In this light, 
it may be stated that most of the participants had come in not on a 
voluntary basis necessarily but because of the recommendations made by 
the superior and the subtle coercive nature of such a recommendation 
as well as financial rewards that they got because of such a participation. 
It may be remembered that in this region (p,*f ) a financial reward of 
such a nature is a very great Incentive and not something to be ignored* 

One also must reallte the handicaps that a team of outsiders, 
as at least some of the trainers were, encounters when dealing with the 
type of region that we are dealing with here (Cumins & Cuwdns^l'H'l). 
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These shortcomings should be kept in mind as things that one would Ideally 
not like to have had occurred but were unavoidable within the confines 
of the sociological context perhaps. 

It has been mentioned earlier (p.'7 ) that due to budgetary 
restrictions it was not possible to select carefully all the interviewers 
nor was it possible to give them extensive training in the type of 
interview ( p.77 ) used in this investigation. Four interviewers, 
three of whom had bean trainers in the Human Relations workshops, 
interviewed the control and the experimental groups. 

A careful examination of the interview data showed a range of 
differences within the interviews. Unfortunately, the data is not 
available for a in depth statistical analysis to assess the effect of 
the interviewers. It seems obvious, however, that the interviewers 
differed somewhat in the type of interviewing they did. For example, 
some interviewers stuck closely to a series of ten questions that had 
been prepared as a guide for interviews and asked more direct and 
structured questions whereas other interviewers used their ten questions 
as a guide in an open-ended type of Interview. There were also differences 
in th* degres to which ths interviewer asked for dates that substantiated 
the statement made by ths participants. For example, whereas one 
interviewer may get a response as, "I feel quits different this year 
and I feel that I hats done things differently," another iKterviewer 
went on to find out examples of the types of differences the participant 
in question was talking about and found incidences of where this had 
ocourred. Hot all of ths respondents covered the same areas of their 
Ilfs. There were instances where a respondent had not covered a certain 
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point and obviously was not specifically asked by the interviewer. 

We do not know the effect of such variables as the halo effect. 

In other words we do not know how many of the students {p. ^7 , Appendix B) 
knew that their teachers had or had not been to the human relations 
training workshops. We do not know how roary were even aware of such a 
workshop and what psychological meaning it had for them. However in 
view of the predominantly negative pioture painted by the students of 
their teachers, it is apparent that the halo effect if it was present 
was not really pronounced. As compared to the students the principals' 
ratings did not show many changes. The general tendency of the 
principals not to make any negative statements about those that they 
were rating, reduced the effectiveness of the scale being used. 

It is interesting to see that when the control group was 
interviewed, during the last year of the project, they had no 
hesitation in talking about the problems they encountered in their 
life. Generally speaking, one gets the impression that the control 
group ie more preoccupied with the external events and talks more 
about the changes that have occurred in their role structures, the 
obetaolee they face and the frustration they experience in their 
daily routine. As compared to this the experimental group, in this 

case, has a greater preoccupation with their own reactions and their 

! 

own effectiveness and do not concentrate as much on the external sur- 
roundings as do tho control. Here again we may mention that they were 
being interviewed by trainers with whoa they had by now clearly 
associated the "oulturs* of the Hvanan Relations training workshop. In 
fact the two groups differ markedly in which they Interpret the interview 
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queatJo 2:8 and the connotations they place on the sane words. What 
their responses would have been made had the assessment been done by 
outsiders who did not clearly belong to a part of the program, it is 
difficult to say. Interestingly enough the followup group of 19 
did not pass on the forms for the principals' ratings to the same 
degree that the control group did. Whether this was a function of the 
greater preoccupation with one's own goal and a reduced preoccupation 
with one's surroundings or whether some other factors were at play, 
it is difficult to Judge, Only nine out of the 18 who have been 
Interviewed have a principal's rating on them as opposed to 12 out of 
the control. 

It has already been repeatedly pointed out that hudgetary 
considerations were responsible for the above mentioned shortcomings. 

One may mention here that any program that is undertaken by 
any set of administrators anywhere, if it is to be used as a source of 
applicable information to other areas^muet within it have an assessment 
program* The conrnitment to the assessment program, therefore, should 
be regarded aa a major one and the nature of the assessment should not 
be allowed to suffer in preference of the site of the program itself. 

It is, of course, a matter of ultimate value judgement but it- seems 
not so far fetched to say that a complex and comprehensive program 
without any assessment would not be worth much whereas a smaller program 
with a clear idea of where it stands, what it can perpetuate, and what 
it can curtail in the long range of a greater beneficial value not only 
to the adminiatratora but also to the eonnunitles for which such programs 



O .re Instituted. 
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Achievements 

Let us now turn our attention towards recapitulating some oF 
the achievements oF this program wh ich have been presented in Part I 
oF this report and are contained in Appendix 8. It is Felt that the 
evaluation in spite of the shortcomings mentioned earl ier does demon- 
strate clearly that educators do change significantly as a result of 
being exposed to human relations training program. 

As is evidenced from Appendix B that in line with Martin's 
(1957) and Canpbell and (Xmnott's ( 1968) distinction of internal 
and external criteria for chango, the present program attonpted to 
study changes produced as a result of human relations training along 
both these dimensions. Several studies havo attempted to study those 
changes (Bennis, Burk, Cutter, Herrington, & Hoffinan, 1957; Burk & 
Bennis, 1961) but without the use of control groups. One pioneering 
aspect of the present evaluation that cannot be ignored is that it is 
possibly for the first time that a systematic attempt has been made 
to use matched control groups (In spite of budgetary limitations) to 
rule out any placebo effects, There are numerous studies available 
in the literature (Tohman, Zenger, AWechsler, 1959; Massarlh & 
Carlson, 1962) that have attempted to study the effects of human 
relations training without using control groips and this has resulted 
in the difficulty that no definite conclusions can ba drawn about the 
findings. 
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It has been demonstrated that the educators became less 
authoritarian as a result oF their exposition to human relations 
training (p« 7 , Appendix 8). More specifically, this implies that 
they became less superstitious and mono open minded. They became 
less rigid in their thinking and could handle their hosti I it ies in 
a more realistic manner* 

It seems that as a result of v " « it ion to this program, the 
educators became more time conpetent, thereby inplying that they 
were ablo to tie the past and tho future to the present in a mean- 
ingful continuity. They devoloped greater faith in tho futuro with- 
out rigid or overly realistic goals. It also soema that tho educators' 
abM ity to use good judgement in tho appl i cat ion of values also 
inci*eased. 

There is also some evidence that they became more sensitive 
to their own needs and feel logs and their self-regard was enhanced 
in a marked fashion. 

The educators started accepting themselves a little better 
in spite of their weaknesses* There was also an appreciable In- 
crease in the capacity for intimate contact with other h titan beings 

| 

as a result of exposition to human relations training. 

The present evaluation of tho program has also demonstrated 
that as a result of exposition to human relations training, tho 
educators saw themselves as good and forceful loaders; they said 
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that they liked responsibility and giving orders. Evidence is also 
presented to point out that the participants in the program became 
more straightforward and direct in their relationship to others and 
they reported to have become loss robollious and less distrustful of 
othors. They also said that thoy were I oss timid and less self- 
punishing. They said that they were able to look at themselves 
realistically and criticize themselves if necessary. 

It also seems that oqxsition to human relations training 
program enabled them to develop a realistic respect for authority 
and they became appreciative of tho holp of others. Thoy viewed 
themselves as giving more freely of themselves and helping others. 
They also felt that they had become more considerate. 

It also seems that the participants who were exposed to human 
relations training were viewed more positively by thoir principals 
and supervisors as compared to a matched control group. 

There is also some evidence to point towards tho fact that 
teachers who have boon exposed to human relations training are viewed 
differently by the students as coopered to teachers who h v© not had 
a chance to undergo such training. In this context, it Is of 
interest to quote the most relevant portion of the findings con- 
tained in detail in Appendix 6. On page 92 of this appendix it is 
mentioned t 

It is apparent that if a student has been interacting with 
a teacher »4 k> has been through tho Human Eolations Training, 
a he is more I ikely to be irr/olved with such activities as 



learning, studying, preparing for the Future, as feeling a 
sense of identity with the teacher whose punishing activities 
ho perceived as being for his own good, as seeing the future 
to be good and as seeing his own actions to some extent being 
determined by himself than if he gets a teacher who has not 
had such training, 

Tho data generated on the basis of Feedback questionnaires 
and the present evaluation ) indicate that the partici- 

pants perceived tho programs very positively and felt that this 
would bo of tremendous uso to them in thoir back home situations. 

At this stage of the present research, there is no way to find out 
whether or not they will be able to put their intentions into 
actions. This io a function of the passage of time, and ono has 
to wait to find out the long term effects of such a training. 

In the interview analysis contained on pages of Part I, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that wqieri mental and control groups 
reacted differently and do perceive the changes within themselves as 
being different. The great majority of the e>qjeri mental group mem- 
bers felt that the greatest amount of change within them had come 
due to the human relations training. As opposed to this, tho con- 
trols mentioned several events In the course of their I ives not 
related to human relations training in the same period of time which 
had led up to the groatest amount of change in them. 



There is also evidence that the experimental groip visited 
the comminit ies more and took part more in the I oca i pol itics as 
compared to the control group. They had started introducing human 
relations training in their churches and they had better and closer 
relationships with the local county officials than they used to. 

There Is evidence to show that mongers of the experimental 
groip became more active in their relationship with tins. PTA and tried 
to talk with the students' parents more and they tried to mix with 
the people more and point out how they felt. This was not the case 
among the maHbers of the control group. 

It seems that as a result of the opposition to human relations 
training, the educators in the experimental group reported thoy had 
become more accepting and reported solving more problems in their 
jobs and communities than thoy used to as conpared to the control 
groip. 

It also seems that as a result of exposition to human relations 
training, the educators started initiating new activities in their 
school systems and with their students. They seemed to be inter- 
acting more with their students as cospared to the control groip 
medbers. It is also interesting to note that they let their students 
take part in planning and trying to find out what the students' 
interests were, and this was not done by persons who had not been 
exposed to hunan relations training program. 

It also seem that the human relations training helped the 



educators to comrwnicato better with thoir superiors and their peers. 
They felt freer in expressing their opinions, they felt less inferior, 
and felt more confident in their relationship”, and some of them felt 
closer to their principals. 

Surma rv 

The present evaluation has clearly demonstrated very signifi- 
cant changes on the basis of the external and internal criteria for 
tho persons who participated in the human relations training program. 
It seems that not only one's personality changes significantly as a 
result of exposition to such a training program, but it seems that 
one is able to function better at his job and In his community. 

One seems to have more satisfying life in his environment. It is 
safe to say that the human relations program enables one to bocomo 
a better teacher. 

It would bo interesting to make a few general cooments about 
the role and status of a teacher in our society vis*^-v»a human 
relations training. 

General I y speaking, ocross tho nation tho role of the teacher 
has not been one of oither very great sociological power or one 
accorded the respect and status that tho teacher has en joyed in 
previous centuries and in other places. The teacher has had to 
bear the brunt of society's problems and has had to share in tho 
blames more than its rewards. One may mention here that the 



sociological nature of the area in question has generally perhaps 
been kinder to its teachers than other parts of the country have been. 
The teacher in these areas is not at the bottom of the totem pole. 
Economically, even though he must of necessity depend on supplementary 
income in order to make both ends meet, he is not too far down the 
socioeconomic ladder as his colleagues in najor suburban sections are. 
Because of the general lower educational value of the populus at 
large in the area, he is also bound to be awarded greater status 
and respect than the genera i school teacher gats in other parts. 

With this in mind, we may then reflect that any investment 
in the teacher becomes an investment for the future < How then 
should this investment be best utilized? One may wonder whether 
the technical skills given to these teachers should be enhanced. 
Whether it would bo better for them to be sent back to school and 
their academic skills strengthened. In view of the Peter Principle, 
one would suspect that too high powered a training in this area 
would pretty soon make them incompetent For the job they are to do. . 

In this sense, the more relevant material especially in view of the 
large social unrest in the country as such would seem to be the 
inprovement of the social skills of the teacher, particularly his 
relationships with his students and with those that he works with 
within the social structure. This would be Far more relevant an 
area to concentrate on than sending him to graduate school where he 



may have a better understanding oF Einstein's theory but not be able 
to understand the students he deals with. The general discontent 
across the country and the so-called rebel lion of the young would 
further onphasizo the need For the teacher to become o greater social 
participant than a greater academic ian* though, of course, wo must 
recognize that such divisions are not mutually exclusive. IF then 
wo are to concentrate on the teacher, what kind of values would one 
hope to instil I and what kinds of methods would one use most pro- 
fitably and at. what stages? The training sessions aimed at enhancing 
the teachers' human relations skills. The assessment programs give 
some indication of how and where these changes occur most. Human 
relations training seems to bo a very powerful tool For inculcating 
these skills in an educator. 

The design For Tennessee Assessment and Evaluation of Title 
III, E3EA ( 3 ) whi le discussing the goals of Title 1 1 1 funds 

states, "Title III Funds can provide the means For exploring new 
idea?, new ways, and demonstrating different means of attacking 
identified educational problems. Title III should be a vehicle For 
change by providing Funds For coping with problem areas. There is 
an inpl ied obligation in tho long range strategy oF the Title III 
to coordinate programs funded From this source and the funds from 
other sources, with an expectation that other sources can and will 
bo available for continuing those programs that hold the greatest 
promise." 



In light of those stated goals oP Title III funding, it can 
safely be said that the present program so far as its human relations 
training component is concerned certainly represents a pioneering 
effort in the exploration of new ideas and new ways of making the 
teachers more effective on their jobs. It has demonstrated an inno- 
vative a id a relatively sure means of attacking this voty difficult 
problem of teacher i improvement. 

Because of the pioneering nature of this evaluation, the 
writer has been approached by several publ ishers about writing a 
book on the inpl icatiore and findings of this program. Several 
scientific papers havo been presented at professional meetings in 
the United States and abroad about the exciting results of this 
program. A partial list of these is enclosed on page JCk of 
Appendix A. 

As has been hinted earlier, it is difficult to say whether 
or not this program would be continued by al I the participants from 
the various school systems in their own environment, but the data 
suggest that they would like to do so in case thoy could obtain 
adequate funding for such operations. There is also some evidence 
to indicate that some of the participants are already using tech- 
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niquos they learned during this training to teach their classes 
and to relate to peers and superiors and are also trying to make 
use of their new knowledge in the communities and churches. 



It is felt that a long range Pol low-uo oP the participants 
is very necessary to find out as to what happens eventually in the 
schools and conmunities as a result of exposition to human relations 
training. 

In case such a program were to be recycled in the future, 
suitable steps should be taken to overcome the shortcomings men- 
tioned on pages/ V-YQ . If one can get enough funds and the resultant 
p-ofessional ly trained manpower, it should not be at all difficult 
to overcome the shortcomings that were described. From an adminis- 
trative point of view, it would seem very necessary that the evaluator 
consult with tl» administrators before a budget request is made and 
that adequate monies should be made available to conduct a more 
conprehensive evaluation. 
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• FEEDBACK 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Ve are very Interested in Learning about your reactions to the three weeks 
workshop. We will greatly appreciate your honest and frank answers to the foll- 
owing questions, Ke do not want you to give your name. 

1. Did the workshop meet your expectation? Yes No 

a) If yes, In what wavs? 



b) If no, why not? 



2. Please check one of the following: 

a) I feel that this experience has made me more competent to do In-service train 
ing In the back home situation. 

b) I feel that this experience has made me less competent to do In-service train 

ing In the heck home situation. 

c) My competency for In-service training has remained the same. 

3. Please check one of the following: As a result of this experience: 

a) I plan to use innovative techniques In my classroom. 

b) I feel that none of these techniques are applicable In the classroom. 

c) I do not plan to use any of these techniques In my classroom. 

A. Do you feel that as a result of this experience: 

a) Your skills In problem solving have improved. 

b) Your skills In problem solving have not Improved. 

c) Your skills In problem solving are the same. 

5. How meaningful was the RVPS model to you as a learning experience? 

a) Very meaningful ____ 

b) Meaningful _ 

c) Somewhat meaningful _____ 

d) Meaningless 

O 
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6. no you feci that the RVPS model should be made available to all teachers In 

their in-service training program? Ye a No _ Am not sure 

7. Briefly describe how you could adapt three aspects of the Life Plan Program 

to back home situations. ■ 



8. Would you recommend the Life Plan Program to another group of teachers? 

Ye s N o 

9. How useful did you find the talk of Dr. Busby? 

a) Very useful _____ 

b) Useful 

c) Slightly useful , 

d) Not useful _____ 

LO. How would you rate the degree of success you had in making use of the learning 
opportunities provided in the tried (three concentric circles) T groups? 

a) A great deal 

b) Some ______ 

c) Very little 

LI. How could your learning opportunities in the Triad T group be improved? 



12. How would you rate your involvement and commitment to your back home plans from 
this learning experience? 

a) A great deal _______ 

b) . Some 

c) Very little 

13. a What experience in the "problem solving for back home" helped you the most? 



13. b What experience In the ."problem solving for back home" helped you the least? 
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LIFE PLAN PROGRAM OUTLINE 



1. Life Line 

2. Discuss 

3. Ten Descriptions of Self, "Who Aa XT" 

4. Priority Arrangement 
5* Discuss 

6. Obit and Epitaph 

7. Discuss 

8. Who Would I Like to Be? 

9. A Dey or TWo In Your Life Ten Years Proa Now. 

10* Bight (8) Categories — listed below 

11* Formulate Projects To Get To Do Things Well You Want To Do Well 

CATEGORIES 

1. Peak Experiences (a list of thldge that matter to you) 

2. Things I Do Well 

3. Things 1 Do Poorly 

A. Things t Would Lika To Stop Doing 

5* Things X Would Like To Learn To Do Well 

6* Peak Experiences t Would Like To Have 

7. Values To Be Realised 

8. Things t Would Like To Start Doing Now 




QUESTIONS USED AS GUIDELINES FOR INTERVIEWS 



NAME* 

1. How do you feel you have functioned ns a teacher in this school 
year ac far as compared to previous years? 

2. Have you done anything differently as a teacher in this school 
year as compared to other years? 

3. Do you reel that you have related differently to other teacheis 
in this school year as compared to previous years? 

4. Have your activities as related to other teachers been any different 
during this school year as compared to previous years? 

5. Do you feel that you have related differently to your superiors 
(e.g., principal) during thie school year as compared to previous 
years? 

6* Do you think that your role has been different during thin sohool 
year in school activities that involve you and your superiors 
(e.gtj principal) as compared to previous school years? 

7. Do you feel that you l ive related differently to students during 
this sohool year as compared to previous years? 

8* Have your activities as related to students been any different 
during thie school year as compared to previous years? 

S'. Do you feel that you have related differently to your community 
(e.g., PTA groups, etc.) during this school year as compared to 
previous years? 

10. Have your activities as related to your connrunity (e.g., PTA groups, 
etc.) been any different during this school year as compared to 
previous years? 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SUPERIORS* RATINGS 



NAME i 

1. . In your opinion has the above named teaoher been functioning 

differently in any way during this school year as compared to 
previous years? If so, in what ways? Please mention epeoifio 
activities. 

2. Has the teacher initiated any activities within the school system? 
Please give details. 

3. Has the teacher joined in and supported any new activities that 
have been started by others in the school? Please give details. 

A. How does this teacher relate to other teaohers? Please give 
details* 

5. How does the teacher get along with the students? Please give 
some examples if possible. 

6. Is there anything else you can tell us about this teacher which 
will help us understand his role? 
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Introduction 



Pupils in three Crossvllle* Tennessee* schools have taken part in a unique 
cultural arts enrichment progress for the past three years. Music* art and 
creative dramatics have been a required part of the school curriculum for pupils 
in grade one througi grade eight. Participation in the cultural arts program 
in the high school has been voluntary* and usually limited to one element of the 
cultural arts program. For example* it is conceivable that a student could 
major in art after completing the art course sequence in high school, The 
high school did not offer a music enrichment program the third year because of 
personal and scheduling conflicts. The position of music teacher that had been 
available for the high school was used the last year of the project to provide 
traveling services to several rural elementary schools. The elementary school 
program vas the only one that maintained the same personnel throughout the span 
of the program. Tvo high school teachers out of three remained* and in the 
middle school there vas a complete turnover of teaching personnel in all elements 
cf the program. 

Teachers vere aeleoted on the basis of their education and experience in 
their particular field. A few of the teachers had significant teaching experience 
in academic areas; others vere beginning teachers. There vas no program coordi- 
nator for the cultural arts teachers. Each teacher developed his ovn program and 
carried It out vith little direct supervision. Teachers vere employees of the 
local school system* but their salaries vers furnished by Title III E9EA. 
Communications regarding their local schools took the form of traditional in- 
service teacher meetings. The county school system exerted little supervision or 
control over the programs. Communications vith the project took the foim of called 
meetings vith the total group of cultural arts teachers and visitations by project 
personnel to classrooms and special programs* plus menos, letters and telephone 
calls betveen the project- office and cultui*l arts schools. 

Teachers vere hired Just before school begau for the initial year. Theru 
vae no time for them to orient the faculty In their schools as to their programs 
or their relationships to the academic program. No such orientation session! 
vere initiated by the cultural arts teachers at any time as the program progressed. 
Classroom teacheru vere invited to visit ste<tsrooisof cultural arts teachers* 
but they did not possess the background to evaluate or determine the potential 
of the cultural arts program for regular classroom vork. 

The cultural arte teachers vere given the opportunity to design their program 
as they desired. Limitations Included money and facilities* both quite United. 

The programs vere conducted under regular crowded ciuesrooa cendition* vith a 
minimum of equipment* Consultants vere provided during the first tvo years of the 
program to aid in program development and In noting any special problems. K 
limited travel ft»i vas available to permit cultural arts teachers *n opportunity 
to visit other programs of a similar nature. 

Evaluation of a cultural arts program is undeniably difficult. Many of the 
teachers' objectives vould have been difficult to quantify and measure. General 
goals focused on the personal development cf the individual pupil— his self 
concept and bis avareness of and his appreciation of the vorld about him. lhe 
initial year's program vas briefly evaluated by several vielting consultants vho 
vere experts in their fields. They described the program as professional and 
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effective. The second year's program vas evaluated through the use of tests 
measuring pupils' creative thinking and attitudes toward school, self and 
community . 

Cultural arts pupils displayed considerable ability in original thinking, 
as measured by the tests. Attitudes vere not dissimilar to pupils in a control 
school. Program observation and interviews appeared to support the findings of 
the initial year's evaluators. It vas amazing to view the excitement of the pupils 
as they actively involved themselves in this unique program. The second year's 
evaluation report siid, in part: 

"The impact of any enrichment program is slow to be felt in the total 
school program. The present evaluation reveals significant improvement in areas 
of creative thinking which may be a result of the two years of the special cultural 
arts program. Attitudlnal measures derived from pupils on thirteen concepts 
relating to self, school and community vere positive, but not generally 
significantly different from the control school which has no cultural arts program. 

"Observation and interviews reveal a positive attitude toward the program by 
school officials, teachers, pupils, parents and visitors. Teachers report 
individual instances of inproved pupil behavior, but behavioral changes will come 
slowly because of the many environmental factors affecting the pupils, 

"lhe demonstration programs in the cultural arts have made an immeasurable 
impact in this Appalachian area. Hot only are several thousand pupils receiving 
benefits, but teachers and school administrators in surrounding counties have 
had an opportunity to view the program in action. Hopefully they will be 
instrumental In initiating similar programs in their home areas. 

"Program goals and expectations have been largely met and in many cases 
exceeded. A problem remains in the realm of public knowledge of the demonstration 
aspects of the program. Parents and general public apparently see the programs 
as a regular part of the school offering. Educational administrators in the 
demonstration schools are in general agreement as to the value of the programs, 
but feel helpless in planning for some form of continuation in the face of 
extreme needs of their schools. 

"Program impact appears greatest in program components touching the largest 
numbers of pupils directly, The elementary school programs seem most effective at 
a point in tha children's lives when they are most open to change and influence. 
Pupils generally are pleased with the programs through high school, hut there 
seems to bo a hesitancy beeinning at the Junior high school level to enter into 
programs that would sot one apart from the peer group. There appears to be a 
hesitancy to seek counseling and guidance well as a hesitancy to seek personal 
development through the cultural arts. (The second year's evaluation report 
combined discussion of Title III cultural arts and counseling programs.) 

"Success of the demonstration programs is due in large part to the concentrate 
effort of providing a total program. The same effects would require years to 
accomplish if fever personnel were used to present the program. Equally important 
to the success of the total program is the professional competencies and 
dedication of the teachers who have sacrificed greatly to prove the value of auch 
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a venture. Success is measured largely in observational terms of vieving pupils 
excitedly involved in learning processes through cultural arts and in development 
through guidance and counseling assistance. 

"One of the greatest problems that vould be encountered in an expansion of 
the present program vould be the lack of trained professional people available for 
such programs, coupled with the generally low salaries and largely inadequate 
facilities in already overcrowded school buildings. 

'Pupils in this Appalachian area fall veil behind their urban peers on 
standardised tests measuring school learning. Curricula are not consistent vith 
pupil needs. We have been fortunate to have two demonstration programs designed 
to improve pupils' self image and provide growth-producing experiences. Perhaps 
a first priority vould be the provision of an adequate financial basis for school 
operation followed by relevant school programs Adequate teaching. It is considered 
that both the guidance and cultural arts programs would strengthen a school to a 
great degree. The teaching processes in these programs emphalsze the uniqueness 
of the Individual learner and differential growth rates. Many of the techniques 
could be generalized to the regular academic subject areas in an attempt to reach 
more pupils. Perhaps the most important value of the program will be in providing 
a means whereby the underdeveloped pupil can overcome his cultural, social and 
educational deficiencies through ability to deal vith ideas and abstract dota." 

The final year's evaluation attempted to: (l) describe the cultural arts 

program elements in some detail together vith changes that have taken place 
vith experience, (2) evaluate the value of consultants, travel monies, evaluation 
and dissemination, (3) determine .more conclusively the impact of the program on 
pupils, teachers, parents end community, ( b ) make recoonendatlons to others 
regarding future cultural arts programs, and (5) to present the statistical 
findings of later testing on the Tonsncs Tests of Creative Thinking that was 
used in the two previo cs years' evaluation program. 

In order to achieve the evaluation goale, Individual and group interviews 
were held, followed by a requirement of individual cultural* arts tetchers to 
describe their work in a written report. These reports Included all of the areas 
suggested above or relevant to the final evaluations. The written reports wore 
followed by final meetings as a group and individually to further re ine the 
reports. Conclusions of the cultural arts teachers are summarized in the following 
chapters of this report. 



CULTURAL ARTS 



Summary Statement 



The need for a coordinated program van seen as both valuable and necessary 
by all of the participants in the group evaluations. There was very little 
actual correlation and coordination betveen various segments of the three cultural 
arts due to scheduling pressures and physical plant arrangements. The group 
decided that more planning in curriculum and the progression of learning situations 
could have been done. This would have been of benefit to all levels of study as 
the parallels betveen various programs were stressed. 

A program coordinating the cultural arts activities with other parts of the 
school curriculum was seen as desirable by the participants. The Interrelation 
of all types of learning was recognised and it was thought that learning! in 
general i would be enhanced by the vide range and variety of means of self- 
expression by the students. Movement from academic isolation torard curriculum 
orientation seemed to be necessary for the program to become more effective end 
to be seen as an integral part of the school experience. 

The direct relationship of a cultural arts area to a specific discipline 
within the traditionally academic definition was pointed out by several of the 
group members. For instance! music or drama could be used as a motivation or 
medium for social studies classes, while art techniques could be used during the 
lessons. 

The oultural arts activities are a way of presenting scientific principles 
and terms, even at the third grade level. Other relationships mentioned were 
betveen music and mathematics, end aisle, art and fractions or geometric designs. 

In one specific phase, the cultural arts teachers related their work to apace 
flight and included scientific terns, as well as the child's place in relationship 
to the total environment that has been expanded to outer space. 

The central theme of the discussion seemed to be that the cultural arts 
provide many more ways, beyond the previously established ones, for the student 
to cosvsunicate. He is given the opportunity and tools with which to express 
himself sore completely than is possible when he is limited to written and verbal 
classroom exchanges. In suaaary, they serve as thinking and freeirg exercises. 

Each of the arts could be used as a teaching tool in the regular classroom. 
Teachers who participated in the arts activities of the students were able to use 
many of the ideas In their classroom activities. The active participation of 
the teachers was seen as a learning experience for then. 

The cultural arte should be required as part of each student's educational 
experience for the first nine years of school. During the high school years 
(grades 10 through 12), the arts should be available to students on an elective 
basis. 

In planning such a program, It should be assured from the beginning that the 
program would work in a positive manner. For example, limiting record selection in 
music class to "Classical" music can be even more alienating to the student than 
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inclusion of all types of music. The child's self-concept may deteriorate and 
be may become even more alienated from the whole school program through the lack 
of relationship to his life. 

Several teachers suggested that cultural arts should be viewed as the "heart" 
of the school curriculum, rather than as a fringe benefit. "It is most effective 
to work from cultural arts to other things," aaid Mr. Hodges. Mrs. Sorrell thought 
that, "In the past the ’3 Ft's' were the core for grades 1 through 12* The core 
should be cultural arts." 

Mr. Brandon proposed further, "In grades one through three there is a need to 
devise a base, increase the attention span and the concentration ability of the 
students." The cultural arts could help in this respect in the early grades, and 
even though traditional Instruction is delayed, pupils should end up knowing more 
English and arithmetic than with present rote methods. 

Cultural arts teachers agreed that it was the functioning of the mind that 
was exercised through creativity. Self-expression in first graders was improved, 
as was attendance, attention and ability to observe things in the experiments 
done at that level. It was thought that similar effects might be found at other 
grade levels. 

To make the cultural arts core into such an Integral part of the school 
program, it would be necessary to: 

a. have enlightened and open-minded teachers, 

b. have expert and non-expert help, 

c. have synopsis and evaluation of each year's work, 

d. have consultants evaluate and assist the teachers in correlating 
and coordinating their program and planning and solving special 
problems as they arose and 

e. carry out work-shops for classroom teachers, using both written and 
verbal instruction, so that "oariy-over" would be greater and the 
program might be continuous . 

The people in the community might be made aware of the functioning of the 
program in many ways, i.e. "truck-back" plays, art exhibits at public gathering 
places, music performances for civic organisations. The objective would be to 
get the public in to view the progree* of the students or, barring that, take 
the students' work out to the general public. 

Each member of the discussion group seemed to have gained something from 
participating in the final evaluation of the three-year Cultural Arts Program. In 
verbalising their thoughts, they formulated the following recommendations which 
could be helpful to educatore considering similar cultural arts programs. 
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^COMMENDATIONS 

1. Cultural Arts classes should be assigned rooms in close proximity to 
each other i to faci" te cooperative ventures. They should be a part 
of the total school *.ogram, rather than a separate entity. 

2. Schedules should be arranged to permit classes to carry over information 
from one part of cultural arts to another or to permit consolidation of 
all three sections into one block of time, team-taught, and designated 
as "Cultural Arts." 

3. Correlation of cultural arts vith other academic subjects is advisable and 
essential. 

4. A cultural arts activities room or museum designated for displays which 
would be used as a teaching aid for all parts of the cultural arts program 
was recommended. 

5. Inclusion of the cultural arts as a vital part of the 'teacher-training 1 
program in universities and colleges was highly recommended. 

6. Consultant-evaluatlor working throughout the program in cooperation 
vith teachers could be an essential part of a program designed to 
change direction toward greater oeaningfulnesa when needed. 

7. The consultant-evaluator could serve as the cultural arts coordinator, 
or if not, a broadly prepared individual should be selected for such a 
position. The coordinator should encourage and assist individual 
teachers to try new and creative approaches to classroom learning 

and Interpret such approaches to school officials. 

6. The use of consultants on a periodic but regular basis could be an 
effective means of monitoring an educational program. Inter-county 
cooperation is recommended so that consulting fees can be shared. 

Cultural arts teachers suggested consultants from outside the immediate 
geographic areas who could provide new id* as and different 
approaches than are available locally. 

9. Evaluation programs, when directly contributed to by teachers, are 
moat effective. They feel defensive about evaluation results if not 
directly involved. They learn a great deal more about the effectiveness 
of their program when deeply Involved in all atages of the evaluation 
program. 

10. School officials, both county and local, should be Involved in all 
phases of any new or model program, with definite responsibilities 
for program planning, implementing change, evaluation and dissemination. 
Perhaps such involvement needs to be specified In a funding proposal. 
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11. It appears that teachers (cultural arts and others) need to be utilized 
to a greater extent in school curriculum planning. Many teachers are 
hesitant to experiment because of poor communication vith and some out- 
right discouragement from school authorities. More effecti”* ore-school 
planning a.id regular in-service meetings could provide the colonels for 
effective educational improvement. 

12. Pre-school planning me»»Mngj should Include an introduction of school 
personnel to nev programs and plans. There is a special need to allov 
teachers' interaction and also to indicate, in some manner, the 
interaction of each element of the school curriculun as it becomes a 
total school program. 

13. Dissemination efforts are essential in any special or model program. 

The program should probably be coordinated by the school system. All 
project personnel, teachers and supervisors should plan and carry out 
such dissemination activities. 

lb. Teachers' professional development should Include encouragement and some 
financial support for attending professional meetings and visiting 
exemplary programs. Sufficient time should be allotted for such 
visitations, and the teacher should have a responsibility to share 
learnings vith other school personnel. 




Evaluation of Program 
By Cultural Arts Teachers 
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Following are composite summaries of the three phases of the cultural arts 
programs— art , music, and drama— based upon reports submitted by the Title 
III ESEA teachers to the program evaluator at the end of the third and final 
year. The report for each subject matter area cuts across all grade levels 
involved in th*xt particular program. 

The evaluation questionnaire used as the basis for the cultural arts 
teachers' reports is included following the summaries of their replies. 

MUSIC 

An unusual aspect of Title III ESEA music program was that it began by 
serving children in grades 1-1? in three Crossvllle schools, but, as a result 
of operational evaluation of the program's effectiveness in high school, its 
direction was changed during the third year. The hieh school portion of 
the music program was deleted from the cultural arts curriculum and replaced 
by an itinerant teacher serving six rural elementary schools. This change 
was based upon recommendations of county school officials, who pointed out that 
any continuation of the cultural arts program would have to involve children in 
rursl as well as city schools and that a roving teacher serving a nuaber of 
small rural schools could provide valuable data upon which to base possible 
future programs. 

The traveling teacher, Mr. David Brandon, had 1,Y00 pupils who met either 
weekly or bi-weekly. In the absence of a prescribed curriculum, his major 
goals were to provide a cursory cultural experience of vide diversion in 
musical styles, types and aspects, with other art forms and academic subjects 
correlated, whenever possible, to augment the children's cultural experiences', 
to induce creative thought and expression*, to provide an outlet for expression 
and personal enjoyment; to promote cultural relativism and open-mindedness, 
and to teach a basic methodology in problem solving. 

These goals were more successfully realised in the lower grades; In the 
upper grades negative attitudes which surfaced after the first four months 
forced the teacher to settle for the obvious objectives of providing cultural 
experience and creative expression. 

Qaphaais in the lower three grades wcs on fun with music and hearing, 
perceiving and remembering what was heard, with patriotic and folk songs most 
widely used. Some beginning theory was introduced in the middle elementary 
grades, and a creative project in someway connected with music was required of 
each pupil. Some contemporary show songs were introduced in the upper grades, 
and a research paper or creative project outside of class was required. More 
attention was paid to theory and vocal techniques, and historical background was 
introduced where possible. 

The teacher had 3$ records, teacher's editions of ruSic textbooks for grades 
V8, assorted musical instrument* and some community- type aonghooks. His budget 
was $250, no part of which could be used for equipment. 
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Enrichment was emphasized by Mrs. Jane Swan at Crossviild Elementary School, 
covering grades l-5» One of her main objectives was to help children learn 
more about music and especially to enjoy singing. Mrs. Swan, like Mrs. Mary 
Crabtree, drama teacher at the same school, had no classroom of her own but 
went from homeroom to homeroom conducting her music classes. She also met 
some classes in the school cafeteria, where a piano was available. She used 
rhythm instruments , authoharps and Tonettes , which she carried from room to room 
on a wheeled cart along with printed materials. Her budget, like that of all 
the cultural arts teachers * was provided through Title I ESEA funds. A set 
budget was made available during the first year of the cultural arts program and 
was kept current so that a budget balance was readily known. The procedure was 
not followed during the last two years , with some resulting uncertainty about 
fund balances . 

Mrs. Swan had a number of personal objectives in her music program, covering 
such areas as listening, singing, playing simple instruments, reading music, and 
learning rhythm and creativity. She also sought to increase the child's 
natural love for music and his pleasure in group participation, to help children 
develop musically in keeping with their interests and capacities, and to provide 
those children with opportunities for creative expression. 

Mrs. Beverly Register taught music during the third year at Cumberland 
Elementary School, a middle school for grades 6-8. All students were required 
to take each of the three cultural arts courses at the middle school. Each 
drama and music class met for two ^0-minute periods weekly ; art class was for 
80 minutes once a week. Hu3ic class was held in a small room without adequate 
space for creative movement. There were no study guides or books, but there 
were a number of instruments and audiovisual aids. 

Mrs. Register's experiences were typical of the teachers who came into the 
cultural arts program after it began. Her final report reads in part: 

Because the music teacher came into the cultural arts program 
during the third and final year, a completely accurate evaluation of 
the entire music program cannot be given. Since there were no 
reports, lesson plans or evaluations written by previous music 
teachers, she had no idea of the students' attitudes or knowledge 
about music at the beginning of the program. She could only try to 
evaluate the progress and the changes of attitude that occurred during 
the year she taught . . . She only knew that she was teaching in an 
area where many of the students had very little specialized study or 
experience of any kind in the cultural arts other than a few students 
who participated in band or studied privately ... By realizing that 
with the end of this program would come the end of many of the 
students' contact, study, and experience with cultural arts, she began 
to recognize the true importance of the program. She felt she must 
convey as much appreciation, knowledge, and enjoyment as she possibly 
could during the fined year in an attempt to guide the students until 
they would want to continue this learning and personal enjoyment of 
music. During the third year of the cultural arts program at 
Cumberland Elementary School, the music teacher emphasized the elements 
of music— melody , rhythm, harmony and form — through singing, listening, 
reading, research and discussion. 
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One of the most important objectives of the music program was to 
give the students an opportunity to learn about different types of 
music so that they could begin to appreciate music and 
personally enjoy it. By studying many types of music, the students 
would then be able to choose the music they liked and have a reason 
for their Judgments. Another objective was to teach the students 
the correct way to pronounce and enunciate their words when singing. 
Many students can use this information when they sing in chorus 
or church choirs or even in popular music groups. The music teacher 
taught basic fundamentals of music theory and music history. Another 
objective was to guide the students' understanding of music to an 
enthusiasm which would encourage their interest and enjoyment in 
music and development of their talent. Each of the units taught were 
objectives in the music program. At least the students should be 
more aware of music now than before. If they learned to enjoy music 
personally, any objectives were achieved. 

Mrs. Register described the problems which a teacher may face when trying 
to expose Junior hi^-age students to many types of music: 

The students studied everything from folk and rock music to serious 
or classical or "good" music. Because of their limited backgrounds, 
the teacher found it extremely difficult to interest the students in 
so-called classical music. The terns "classical" or "symphonic" could 
rarely be used. As soon as the students heard these terms, they 
immediately said they did not like "that old dull muAic." Although 
few of the students had ever seen a live performance, they knew they 
did not like it. To them a class based on this music was boring. The 
teacher did not demand that the students like or pretend to like 
it. She simply felt that they should know enough about it to know 
why they liked or disliked it. The teacher used a unique bool . 

Young People's Concert, by Leonard Bernstein, which presents listening 
examples with excellent chapters to introduce these in a way the 
students seemed to identify with. The students responded quite well 
to these lessons. 

Mrs . Register also recommended the Music Educator's Journal and the Bowmar 
Record Series, which she termed "great." She said that the listening examples 
in the Bowmar Record Series "are appropriate for the (junior high) age group 
and there are many possibilities for creative movement and dramatic activities 
to music as well as Just listening." 

For classroom teachers who wish to continue music instruction at Cumberland 
Elementary after the cultural arts program, the Title III ESEA teacher turned in 
a complete book of lesson plans to the school's principal. Units included 
the following: 



1. What is Music? 

2. The Development of Music 

3. The Different Musical Styles 
It, Composers 

5. Instruments of the Orchestra 
C. The Correct Way to Sing 
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7. Creative Music Activities (Emphasizing mood 

and feeling) 

8. Basic Fundamentals of Music (Rhythm, form, 

harmony, music reading, musical terms 
and symbols) 

9« Listening Activities 

10. Singing 

11. Folk Music 

12. Rock Misic (for fun) 

13. Classical Music 

Mrs. Svan also duplicated a series of original songs written by children 
at Crossville Elementary School for distribution to interested teachers. 

All three music teachers Stressed the desirability and the necessity for 
communicating to new Title III teachers the philosophy behind an innovative 
program and its broad goals and specific objectives. The two new teachers who 
came into the program after it began also realized the need for complete and 
accurate records on previous classes, including information on lesson plans and 
pupil accomplishments. All of the cultural arts teachers, including those in 
art and drama, realized the need for orienting other faculty members in their 
respective schools about new Title III programs and enlisting their support in 
making the new programs part of an overall school operation and curriculum. 

Of the three Title III music teachers, only Mrs. Swan, who was with the 
program for all three years, had access to consultants furnished by the project. 
Based on her appraisal of the value of such consultants and on the desires 
expressed by the two new teachers for consultative help, it is indicated that 
professional consultants would ba.very valuable during all three years of such 
an J'inovative program. 

Subjectively, all three music teachers felt that their part of the cultured 
arts program had benefically affected large numbers of pupils in ways not 
possible to measure objectively. The Crossville Elementary teachers, who had 
been with the program all three years, expressed preference for the kind of 
evaluation conducted during the first year, when a visiting team of experts were 
brought in from area universities to Judge the effectiveness of the program and 
to make recommendations for the final two years of the project. The second 
year's evaluation was built around printed instruments, such as the Torrance 
Test of Creative Thinking, in an effort to quantify program achievements, 
expecially personal development and changes in attitudes among pupils resulting 
from the program. The Cumberland Elementary teachers said that all the cultural 
arts staff ahould have written personal evaluations of their work at the end 
of each year so that new teachers would have their records when trying to 
evaluate the entire three years of the program. 



A music program like that in the three Crossville schools lends itself to 
public dissemination better than some other areas of instruction, since formal 
programs and concerts featuring pupils can be given. During the last year of 
the Title III program, for example, there were three concerts at Cumberland 
Elementary School. The entire school participated in the last musical, with 
100 pupil 8 in the cast and others helping with props, scenery, costumes, programs 
and choreography. 
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How effective these programs were in persuading the public that the 
cultural arts project was valuable enough to support with extra tax dollars is 
open to question. One teacher said: "To influence the (county) court, tax- 

payers and educators, you must let the students, their parents and other 
teachers sell your program by lining up sore method to confront the people 
you want to talk to with a saturation barrage of the opinions of those who 
have had a satisfactory or rewarding experience in the program." 

Since all three Crossville schools functioned aa demonstration centers 
for the entire l6-county project region, teachers fr-om other systems were 
invited to visit and observe cultural arts classes during the entire project 
and especially during the second year. A number of educators outside of 
Cumberland County did respond to the invitation, but the cultural arts teachers 
had such large classes and such crowded schedules that they were unable to 
explain fully their programs to visitors and to answer questions. One conclusion 
to be drawn from these experiences is that the demonstration aspect of Title 
III ESEA programs should be stressed sufficiently that local officials allow 
enough time in a teacher's schedule to confer with visitors. There also should 
be provision for briefing visitors before hand and for following up on their 
interests in the innovative program once they return to their home schools. 
Visitations, therefore, should not be a casual thing, but in programs like that 
in Crossville should be structured enough that they provide all concerned, 
including visitors and Title III personnel, with satisfactory experiences. 
Walk-through visitations of innovative programs would seem to be of little value 
unlesB they are coupled with a genuine desire on the part of visitors to adapt 
as many elements of th new program as possible to their home situations. There- 
fore, the work that is done in creating that desire before the visit and the 
follow-up in helping visiting teachers utilize innovative techniques in their 
own classrooms can be Just as important as the actual visit itself. 

The drama and music teachers at the elementary and middle schools vorked 
together on preparing public programs and in some team-teaching situations. All 
cultural arts teachers participated as resource persons in .a 12-county pre- 
school in-service program in Cookeville at the beginning of the 1969-70 school 
year. The music teachers, along with other cultural arts teachers, expressed 
interest in having more meetings within their subject matter fields and 
with project consultants , local school officials and the project staff. 

In discussing administration of the cultural erts program, one music 
teacher expressed the desire for a local coordinator: 

Maybe what we-neaded was a local coordinator .for. the whole 
program to have held us together and be the one contact with 
local authorities. Within our school framework, things worked 
fairly smoothly and everything was done that could be done. Our 
principal, however, was unsure about the role ve were to play in 
such things as in-service, tty recommendation would be that everyone 
know as much about the program: as possible. All should be in complete 
agreement on every phase of the program. A local coordinator would 
be recomnended who la well versed in all federal programs as well as 
any new ones that might be added to our local system. 
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One music teacher reconmended that all pupils in the first five or six 
grades "be required to attend some unspecified cultural arts classes. Another 
felt that children should not be required to take music, art and drama, but 
be allowed to choose one of the three. She pointed out that all pupils are 
not talented in all three fields. 

The feelings of the music teachers about the value of their program are 
well summed up by one instructor: 

Students who want to major in music, art or drama in college 
should have an elementary and high school background Just as do 
the math or history majors . Music , art and drama also are 
important in the emotional development of the whole person. As 
some of the students often said, music may not teach them to add 
or get a Job or be useful, but it can certainly make life more 
enjoyable and meaningful. Even if some of the students do not like 
music, art or drama, they should not be totally unaware of everything 
concerning (these cultural fields). 

Concerning the impact of the program, all three music teachers spoke of 
adding fun and enjoyment to the pupils' school day. They stressed pupil growth 
in thinking and evaluation plus movement away from rote learning, as well as 
broadening children's understanding of music. Some sample comments: 

The most perceptible influence on the attitudes and feelings of 
the students was a pleasurable music class experience which made 
school a little more fun, thus cutting down a major inhibitive factor 
to learning. 

One boy told me he would Just quit school and go on strike if there 
were to be no music, art or drama. Some of the teachers are 
beginning to ask for cy lesson plans and ideas because they want to 
do as much as they can to carry on the music program I have started. 
The students have found there is more to music than singing, and I 
feel they know more about what makes music and the part they can 
play in it. Their outlook has improved over the three years, and 
they realize now that there will be a void in their school life 
without (music). 

The teacher at Cumberland Elementary School polled sixth, seventh and 
eighth grade students on their feelings about the cultural arts program. To 
the question, "Do you think music should be offered in school next year?", 

156 sixth graders said "Yes," and only four said "Ho.’' Of the seventh graders, 
162 favored offering music and 12 were opposed. In the eighth grade, 159 
answered affirmatively, while only 23 were negative. To the question, "Do you 
feel that the cultural arts program has helped you?", the answers were as 
follows: sixth grade, 151 yes, 9 no; seventh grade, 156 yes, 17 no; eighth 
grade, 139 yes, 43 no. To the question, "Did you learn very much in the 
cultural arts program?" , 152 sixth grades said "Yes" and only 6 answered "No." 
In the seventh and eighth grades, respectively, 148 and 137 answered "Yes" 
while 25 and 45 said "No." 
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The music teachers were asked for suggestions to improve existing programs 
and for building new programs. Some of their replies are as follows: 

"Limit class size to about 25 students. 

"Use a team of drama, art and music teachers to work in block of time, 
emphasizing interdisciplinary cultural and academic programs. 

"Expose studentB to many experiences to broaden their knowledge, including 
field trips, nature walks, and cultural events. 

"In-service training for all teachers in new techniques and practices 
in creative teaching and the cultural arts. 

"Student involvement in planning the music program, selection of teachers 
at the high school level, and some independent study in the creative arts. 

"Either sufficient classroom space at each school or an adequately equipped 
mobile unit which could be moved from one location to another. 

"Adequate instructional materials, including relevant series of music 
textbooks, and adequate budgets for materials and supplies. 

"Exposure of pupils to live music performances by outside groups of artists. 

"A yearly plan of instruction flexible enough to suit student interests. 
Included should be a workbook on music fundamentals geared to the student’s 
level of understanding. 

"If personnel in such 8n innovative program changes, incoming teachers 
should have interviews with outgoing teachers or principals to become 
acquainted with the program as it exists so they will be aware of the musical 
backgrounds of the students. 

"In Junior high school, a general music course should be required of all 
students for one year, with elective courses available in special areas for 
the remaining two years. 

"Employment of teacher aides with musical ability. 

"A aeries of several short classes during a week rather than one long 
class period. 

"A budget of approximately $500 a year for materials and supplies . 

"Cultural arts teachers could be used to lead a workshcp-type in-service 
program for classroom teachers so that an innovative program would be under- 
stood and utilized by all teachers. Areas of emphasis in such a teacher 
training program should be on materials to take back to the classroom and use 
and on techniques in the teaching of music. 

The complete reports of the Title III ESEA music teachers from which 
this suinnary was prepared are on file as an appendix to the final report of 
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Project Upper Cumberland, as are the individual reports of the art and drama 
teachers , 



DRAMA 

The reports of the three drama teachers involved in the Title III ESEA 
cultural arts program parallel those of the music teachers in many ways , such 
as stressing the need for adequate orientation of both new Title III personnel 
and of the teachers with whom they are to work when an innovative program is 
begun, the necessity for adequate facilities and funds, the difficulty in 
evaluating the effectiveness of such a program, and the need for adequate 
direction while at the same time allowing enough flexibility and individual 
freedom that each teacher can make the most of his individual situation. 

Two of the three drama teachers were with the Crossville program during its 
entire three years. They were Mrs. Mary Crabtree, Crossville Elementary School, 
and Mrs. Eileeen Simms, Cumberland County High School. Miss Barbara Kuess 
was drama teacher at Cumberland Elementary School the first two years of the 
program and was replaced by Miss Judy Brown the third year. 

Miss Brown, as did the two music teachers who entered the program after 
it began, emphasized the need for some kind of continuity between incoming and 
outgoing teachers . It seems especially important that lesson plans used by 
each teacher be filed so that new instructors have some idea of Vhat has 
gone on before. 

Within the broad goals of the project, eaoh drama teacher developed her 
own objectives, in keeping with her school and the ages and needs of her pupils. 
Objectives at the elementary school were to help children formulate their own 
idear and to give them the necessary confidence to communicate those ideas. 

A principal objective at the middle school was to help students develop their 
creative ability. At the high school, where drama took the form of an elective 
course in theater arts, objectives were pupil self-expression in an open 
atmosphere, development of the students' abilities, increasing their under- 
standing of values, meanings and purposes; aiding them to achieve some measure 
of success, and encouraging them to express their feelings. 

All students at the elementary and middle schools were required to take 
drama each week. Five classes in the theater arts were offered at the high 
school, with a total enrollment of 135 during the third year of the program. 

The drama teacher at the elementary school had no classroom of her own but, as 
did the music teacher, went from homeroom to homeroom, sometimes as a team 
member and sometimes individually, for her classes. The drama students at 
the middle school used the school auditorium as their "classroom." Facilities 
were probably best at the high school, where a large classroom and some special 
equipment were made available. 

The drama teacher at the elementary school initially had approximately 950 
pupils per week, meeting 27 classes with 35 to 1*3 children in each. Each 
child had drama for one hour a week. The teacher had five cla°s periods for 
three days a week and six periods the other two days. Class size decreased 
somewhat during the third year of the program, but otherwise conditions remained 
about the same during the entire three years . 




Drama at all three schools was taught not with emphasis on formal stage 
presentation but as a means of developing the individual child. Specific 
objectives of the creative dramatics program at the elementary school during 
19o9-70 were scheduling activities related to the basic curriculum, including 
such subjects as language arts, social studies, and science; reinforcing 
previously learned techniques in rhythm, movement and characterization; 
providing many experiences in story dramatization, and improving children's 
ability in analytical, critical and elaborational thinking. In the middle 
school, the creative approach to dramatics lent itself to the use of role 
playing techniques in attacking fictitious and realistic personal problems. 
Students also were encouraged to understand the difference between fictional and 
real-life situations .and between serious drama and comedy. 

The teacher tried to help her students understand the advantages of 
studying dramatics and the fine arts. In the same vein, students at the high 
school were given an opportunity to attend plays given each Friday by drama 
Classes... . A noticeable improvement in audience behavior occurred during the 
project period. 

The dramatics program at the elementary school evolved in this manner: 
l) In 1967-68, the development of the child's awareness and sensitivity was 
stressed. 2) In 1968-69, objectives focused on specific dramatic goals, 
with emphasis on thought and concentration. 3) In 1969-70, emphasis was on 
the use of previously learned dramatic skills in curriculum-related activities. 

The middle school program emphasized development of students' imaginative 
powers and expansion of individual potential for creative thinking and expression. 
This approach included creative use of the five senses and development of 
expressive faculties to help students communicate better. Pantomime, 
improvisation, movement exercises and the spontaneous playing of real-life 
situations were some of the techniques used. Music also was used when appropriat< 
to help stimulate student responses . 

Classes were set up on a problem solving basis. A scene's purpose might be 
the creation of a mood or emphasizing use of one of the senses. After each 
scene, the entire class was rsked to criticize the work of the performers, 
answering such questions as: "Did they fulfill the purpose of the scene?" and 
"How well did they do it?" 

The drama teachers used many self-developed materials for stimulating 
dramatic experiences, such as pictures, poems, stories, properties, costume 
pieces and music. A comprehensive list of books and records particularly 
useful in beginning a creative dramatics program in an elementary school is 
included in the appendix to the 1969-70 Project Upper Cumberland report to 
the State Department of Education or can be obtained from Mrs. Mary Crabtree 
at Crossville Elementary School. 

Dr. Barbara McIntyre of Northwestern University was especially helpful 
as a drama consultant to the three cultural arts schools. Dr. McIntyre was 
instrumental in helping develop the emphasis on creative classroom dramatics 
followed in the program rather than on formal stage plays. 

All drama teachers, as did the other cultural arts teachers, stressed the 
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difficulty of evaluating in objective and specific terras the effects of their 
program on Crossville school children! Most felt that evaluation of their 
kind of program must be done subjectively, utilizing feedback from students, 
teachers and parents. At the same time, as one teacher noted, it is difficult 
for those not knowledgeable in creative dramatics to evaluate what is taking 
place in such a program. As one drama teachers wrote: 

It has become increasingly difficult to verbalize in regards to 
the effects of this program. It has been described time and again. 
Unfortunately, drama does not leave a picture behind to be compared 
with an earlier work. We can only compare the child to his earlier 
self. A drama teacher is not a psychologist, yet whe claims many 
accomplishments in terms of her original (humanistic) objectives. 
Positive results with the program are shown in the improvement in 
students' verbal ability, vocabulary, and self esteem, as well as 
freedom of movement and ability to appear before groups. Self 
expression in these pupils is developed to a high degree in comparison 
with other pupils of the same age. The amount of pupil interaction 
has increased and individual students seem to benefit in varying 
degrees, but all display more confidence in themselves. 

As previously noted, there seemed to be good opportunites for team teaching 
in drama and music classes, perhaps because there was a natural and desirable 
tendency to work together on those musical and drama productions that were 
staged for the public, 

A serious weakness in the entire cultural arts program, which is often 
referred to in reports of all nine teachers and alluded to even more frequently, 
was the lack of specific, behavioral objectives for the program, a lack of 
planning on the part of project and local authorities before the program became 
operational, and a failure to orient both the new Title HI ESEA teachers and 
veteran faculty members in the schools to which they were assigned about 
purposes and procedures of the innovative program. This no doubt was partly 
caused by the late funding of the project and by the serious lack of time 
between the funding date and the beginning of the school year when the art, 
drama and music programs were to be begun. The weakness is pointed up in 
this statement of one drama teacher: 

If there were any orientation, I was not aware of it. I was 
hired two days after school began and met classes two days later. 

I was given no instructions or recommendations in ny department. 

In fact , I was told by both local and project people that they 
did now know Just what I was to do, other than meet each of the 
27 classes once a week. I do not say this critically. Few areas 
are accustomed to creative drama as a classroom tool. It was a 
baptism by fire. Certainly, we cultural arts teachers were 
presented rather poorly to the faculty. The burden seemed to rest 
on us to prove that we would not be a bother. It took many months 
to wear down the resistance to our program, simply because we 
caused interruptions. Eventually, the classroom teachers got 
accustomed to us and were able to evaluate our work with their children. 
I •would recommend a session resembling n mini-workshop during the 
first in-service days that would permit the drama teacher to stimulate 
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interest in and explain (her) program to the classroom teachers. 

Needless to say, we should have been presented as a blessing, not 
a burden . 

With the benefit of hindsight, it appears that the cultural arts program 
should have been begun on a pilot basis during the first semester of the 1967-68 
school year. Instead, a full-scale program attempting to touch all children 
in two of the schools and interested students In the high school was started. 

A pilot program would have enabled all the cultural arts teachers to work out 
scheduling problems, formulate their individual objectives, confer with consultants 
shape their programs , and relate what they were doing to existing curricula and 
faculties . It also would have given project and local officials time to 
familiarize themselves with the purposes and philosophies of Title III ESEA 
and to transmit such information to teachers taking part in the innovative 
cultural arts program, 

There were different ideas about the scope of a creative dramatics program. 

The elementary school teacher felt that all children in the lower grades, with 
the possible exception of first graders, should have creative dramatics as part 
of their basic curriculum. The middle school teacher said that drama bhould 
primarily be an elective subject for Junior high students and, if required of 
all students, should htve no letter grades. 

Other recommendations for implementing similar programs were: 

"A coordinated program covering grades 1-12 to prevent breaks in 
progression and overlapping. 

"Adequate time for evaluation and dissemination, if these duties are to 
be required of Title III ESEA teachers. 

"Opportunities to visit other programs and talk with those in the same 
field. 

"Centralization of art, drama and music programs with shared facilities and 
materials. Coordination of these three programs was seen as desirable by 
several cultural arts teachers. 

"Adequate facilities and equipment , including at least a modest stage , 
a minimum of lighting equipment for public performances and storage space for 
costumes, properties and audio-visual equipment. 

"Qualified teachers who, if possible, would be both educators and 
professional theater persons. 

"A classroom which can be darkened and have some simple types of lighting. 

"0ne teacher noted that something needed to be done to add flavor and a 
certain amount of illusion to a classroom and that lighting is more important 
than a stage in this respect." 

"Audio-visual equipment such as 16 mm. projectors, audio tape recorders, »■ 

and videotape recorders and playback equipment. This would be most helpful in 
dramatics instruction. 
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tt An avenue for ready communications with school authorities. The 
program must have the support of county and individual school administrators. 

Note: A curriculum guide for theater arts I and II in high school was 

developed by Mrs. Sinmg during the Title III program. She was assisted in 
this by Thomas P. Cooke of the University of Tennessee. The curriculum guide is 
included in the aforementioned appendix to the final Project Upper Cumberland 
report or perhaps can be obtained from Mrs . Simms at Cumberland County High 
School, Crossville. 



ART 

The art programs in the three Crossville schools were similar in many 
ways to the music and drama components already described. All children at 
Crossville Elementary School and Cumberland Elementary School, the middle 
3chool in Crossville, were required to take art each week, while the subject 
was offered at Cumberland County High School on an elective basis. There 
consequently were many space and scheduling problems at the first two schools 
but more control over these factors at the high school. 

Mrs . Thelma Sorrell and Mr. Joe Ed Hodges were with the cultural arts 
program all three years at Crossville Elementary and Cumberland County High, 
respectively. Miss Nancy Tucker taught art at Cumberland Elementary School 
during the last two years of the Title III project. 

At the beginning of the cultural arts program in 1967, the three art 
teachers established two long range goals: l) " Visual sensitivity— To 

help students become aware of the beauty that surrounds them in their everyday 
lives. Students must be taught to observe and be aware of visual beauty." 

2) " Creativity — To help students create beautiful things. Creativity comes 
only through participation. From having created something oneself, with 
varying degrees of success , one is much more able to appreciate beauty that 
others have created." 

Activities aimed at achieving these goals and the specific objectives of 
different instructors varied. In the elementary school, they included making 
pictures with paint, crayon, chalk, or cut and torn paper; printing f;and 
stenciling; making puppets, paper and cardboard toys, masks and decorations; 
modeling figures from clay and paper pulp; such crafts as carving, stitchery, 
and weaving; making simple booklets ; and introduqing elements of art 
appreciation through displaying reproductions of fine paintings, sculpture, 
decorative arts and nature. 

Main objective of the first year's program at the middle school was to 
develop an understanding of design, composition and organization. Later, as 
has been noted, crafts were introduced, to be followed by activities emphasizing 
visual perception and self-expression. The final phase of the program dealt 
with art in three-dimensional form. The teacher felt that art is a whole way 
of life end that students should be helped to realize that art exists not only 
in painting and sculpture but also in the arrangement and decorations in 
individual homes, factories, stores and streets. In this connection, students 
made architectural plans and designs for cities. 
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The high school art program began as five classes in first-year art. 

During the second year of Title III ESEA, the high school offered three classes 
of first year art and two of second year art. By the third year, the high 
school offerings had progressed to two sections of first-year art, two of 
second-year art and one of third-year art. This procedure allowed some 
students to build a major in art. The decision to offer courses in such a 
sequence was made by the art teacher, with the tacit approval of local school 
administrators . 

The curriculum for the three-year sequence was cumulative as well as 
sequential, based on 1 a philosophy of sending visual messages (the art work of 
the students) and receiving visual messages (exercises geared to analysis and 
appreciation of art). 

Framework for the entire high school art sequence was built on the basic 
elements ef art structure: line, color, form, shape, texture, composition and 

space. Every lesson had one or more of these basics as its foundation. Most 
instruction took place in the classroom, but other situations were used, such 
as sketching downtown buildings. 

It was found that the Junior high school art students were at an in-between 
age: old enough to learn complicated art procedures but having a short 

attention span. It was recommended that, with this in mind, a junior high art 
program be set up to help students get the greatest possible feeling of 
achievement without long, laborious effort. Such a program could be divided 
into six areas: crafts, painting and drawing, print making, commercial art, 

three-dimensional art, and environmental design. 

An art program necessarily needs more instructional materials and supplies 
than Borne other forms of instruction. During the third year of the cultural 
arts program, Cumberland County made available to the art program the following 
sums for materials and supplies: Cumberland County High School, $1,250; 

Cumberland Elementary School, $1,017; Crosaville Elementary School, $1,200. In 
addition, some bills were paid from local school funds, and during each of the 
three years of the program, interested citizens in the community donated about 
$800 for the high school art classes . 

Title III ESEA furnished a college consultant for the art program during 
the project's first two years. Reduction of funds forced elimination of the 
consultant from the project budget during the third year. All the art teachers 
felt that consultative help was needed, especially in formulating new ideas, 
methods and approaches to art instruction; unders tending the philosophy behind 
such instruction, and identifying Bources of materials. The suggestion was 
made that the teachers themselves Bhould have been allowed to choose th£ir 
own consultant rather than having him named by project administiators. 

Publications recommended for those interested in beginning an art px>ogram 
were Emphasis : Art by Wachoeviak and Ramsay and such Journals as School Arts 
and Arts and Craft s . The art teachers concurred with other cultural arts 
teachers in Judging the subjective evaluation of a team of visiting educators 
during the program's first year to be more useful to them than the test- 
oriented evaluation of the second year. The nine Crossville teachers also 
agreed that an objective evaluation of their kind of program is extremely 
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difficult if not impossible and that behavioral objectives in the cultural arts 
vould be difficult to write. As one teacher noted: 

It is the teacher's observation that both local and project objectives 
have been successfully met, as far as the students’ work is conce’.neC. 

To what extent connot be answered, but case after case of profound 
effect on students could be listed. Prom the view at the teacher's 
djsk, day after day, there was certainly evidence of success hundreds 
of times. Students generally have become more open, but they still 
are not inquisitive or self-directed to a large degree, The students 
demonstrate increased appreciation and a desire for more courses. 

After graduation, former students indicated that the art program 
had opened new horizons to them and had aided career delineation. 

Three students have gone on to study art elsewhere. 

A teacher not in the cultural arts program wrote of its effect on 
Crossville Elementary School pupils: 

As one looks back and ponders the effectiveness of the program, one 
cannot forget the difficult situations and surroundings that existed. 

The. art room itself has evolved from an eyesore to a beauty spot. Its 
beauty has spilled over into the classrooms, hall, library and dining 
room, It has been a program that held something for everyone. Teachers 
have learned new teaching techniques. Parents have watched with 
interest and shared in joys of work veil done. Eut the children 
who participated are the one who have gained the most. They have 
reached plateaus and glls$sed visions that invite continuous 
exploration. They have known Hie Joys of success and the sweet 
satisfaction of creating "naaterpeices." We, the adult9, will not 
Judge them by their finished results alone but also by their growth 
and development in creating and inventing. 

One recocnendation from the art teachers about evaluation was that, for 
similar programs, first-rate art educators such as Prank Wacoviack or Edmond 
Eurk Feldman of the University of Oeoreia be secured to advise Title III 
personnel and to make operational evaluation of the program. 

The value of individual effort by Title III teachers in dissemination of 
information is Indicated by the large number of published articles on the art 
program, many of them resulting from Initiatives of the'teachers themselves. 

The high school art program, for Instance, has been discussed in at least six 
national publication* , as well as T he Tennessee Teacher , Tennesoee Oonservatlonl^t 
and the Nashville Tennessean Sunday Ma&aalne . The art teacher at Crossville 
Elementary School conducted *t least eight in-service workshops for teachers 
in five Upper Cumberland counties and has been invited to another In the fall 
of 1970. 

It was recommended that visits from educators outside the system should be 
for more than one day and should be very carefully planned. As one Crossville 
art teacher said: "We did not plan well enough for our visitations. We were 

too preoccupied, of course, with teaching. Visitors were short changed. To 
get other educatcrs interested in art, the art teacher nust take the time (and 
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it takes a lot of it) to talk with each person individually and to explain. 

A patient and enthusiastic teacher can convince almost every educator of the 
value of training for beauty." 

An excellent example of cooperation between teachers was that of the art 
and Journalism teachers' at Cumberland County High School Joining forces to 
produce the school's literary and art magazine, a highly successful creative 
outlet for students which received national notice for its quality and which 
was quite striking and professional in design. 

On the subject of program administration, the art teachers had such 
comments as: 

Future programs should be so administered that it will be clearly 
understood what is expected end what is the chain of command. 

This should be standard school administrative practice in all areas. 

All three art teachers agreed that a local coordinator for the cultural 
arts programs would have been vejy helpful and would have contributed to the 
best results of the total cultural arts component; 

As a group, the art teachers felt that their subject should be required 
of children in grades 1-8 and then be made optional for those in high school, 
but they also strongly recommended that teachers in lower grades see not the 
900-plus children with whom the Crossvllle Elementary art teacher worked each 
week but nearer the 300 to 350 recommended by national art education 
associations . 

One encouraging aspect of the high school art program is the teacher's 
estimate that the program was accepted by 95 percent of the students as a 
valid field of study. The idea that art is for girls only or that boys cau.ot 
use a paint brush or a crafts tool apparently has passed. The majority of the 
students in the high school program were, in fact, boys add many were athletes. 
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SUMMARY 

Several themts recur throughout all reports of the nine cultural arts 
teachers. They suggest some general conclusions which could prove helpful 
to anyone considering another Title 111 ESEA program regardless of its emphasis, 
whether cultural arts or something entirely different. 

There should be adequate time for planning such an innovative program, and 
this planning should involve, if possible, the teachers, counselors and other 
educators who are going to work directly with the program, such as the cultural 
arts teachers in Crossvllle. Coupled with this planning perhaps should be time 
at the beginning of the project for Title III personnel to work with Email 
groups of students in developing objectives and testing alternate strategies 
toward achieving those objectives. During this time, highly qualified 
consultants could be engaged on an in-depth basis to help shape the innovative 
program. 

Central to the success and acceptance of an innovative program in a local 
school is the Involvement of its entire staff in identifying needs which can 
be attacked through Title III ESEA and, if possible, in planning an innovative 
program. The very least that should bo done for the faculty and perhaps the 
student body is to orient them at length and on a continuing basis as to the 
philosophy, goals and procedures of Title III ESEA. Heedless to say, local 
system officials, from the superintendent and supervisor of Instruction 
through other central office personnel and especially the principals of affected 
schools, should know what Title III ESEA is, what It is attempting to do, 
should understand the shortterm nature of the program and the hard choices that 
8ystemo must make when Title III ESEA funds are phased out, and should realise 
the source of these funds and the reasons why their particular school system 
has been selected to participate in such a program. 

It should be recognised that, in a three-year span, turnover of Title III 
personnel is almost inevitable and specific provisions should be made for 
orienting replacements about the backgrounds of their programs and what has 
occurred before their arrival. This last mentioned item will make necessary the 
compiling of adequate yearly records and their storage in an accessible place. 

Educators who come into a Title III program should recognise the fact that 
they will be called on to do more than simply teach or counsel and that writing 
leaeon plans, summarising a semester's or year's work, typing evaluation reports 
and participation in disseminatldn activities are expected and required of them. 
If they are to teach full-time loads with little time during the school day for 
such activities, their salaries should be adjusted accordingly to compensate 
them for the special Title III duties. 

Although an innovative program, by its very nature, often will have little 
or no local precedent, to the greatest extent possible those participating in 
it should be furnished a complete Job description and should understand lines 
of authority and channels of communication. 

In a regional project especially, lines of authority involving project 
administrators, central office personnel of participating school systems, and 
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principals and departmental chairmen of individual schools should be thought 
out and spelled out. Otheivise, a project may suffer from either too much 
direction or too little. One may be as undesirable as the other. 

The financial contribution expected of local systems should be spelled out 
in the project proposal and agreed to by ell parties, and where possible Title 
III personnel should be given annual budgets for materials and supplies. 

It should be recognized that the short term nature of Title III ESEA 
programs will consititute a morale hazard for participating educators unless 
there is a firm understanding that they will be retained in their same or 
similar capacities at the end of the innovative project. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Nowhere do we have a concise description of Title III programs that can be 
distributed to interested persons. As a group of model programs, it appears that 
some residual should be left in affected counties and also be available for those 
planning similar programs in other areas. 

Instructions; 

Please prepare concise anJ definitive responses to the following topics. Do 
not restate questions. The expected numb v of words will appear in parentheses 
after each topic. Write in the objective third person. Your responses should be 
typewritten and double spaced. Mail your completed responses in the enclosed 
envelope prior to June 15. On June 19 at 9 AM, plan to meet at the superintendent's 
office in Crossville for individual .oeetings to further discuss the topics. We 
may be involved for the entire working day. In the event you cannot meet June 19, 
we will have an alternate date of June 22 at the same location. You may be 
required to further refine your report in the remaining two weeks of June. 

1. Program Description (1000 words). 

Describe your program (at your grade level) including your original local 
objectives, materials, content, budget, operational changes you have made during 
the past three years, projections for continuation in both optimum arid skeletal 
form. Set up new, realistic goals for such a program as yours. What type3 of 
behavioral objectives are possible for a cultural arts program (objectives that 
can be measured in terms of specific achievements by students)? Estimate the 
minimum budget needed for supplies and equipment. 

2. Consultants (100 words). 

Who were your consultants? How were they used? Give your impressions of the 
value of such consultants. What, optimally, have consultants done to benefit your 
program? 

3. Professional Travel (100 ) words). 

Describe the dollar amounts and uses of professional travel. What was the 
value to you and more specifically to your program and your school? Did you effect 
any program changes as a result of your travel? Provide recommendations for future 
Title III ESEA programs in terms of dollar amounts and usage of such travel 
opportunities. 

fc. Evaluatio n (250 words). 

Describe the evaluations of the program in terms of your own perceptions. How 
could it have been more effect? ve? What was your role in planning and carrying 
out the evaluation? What changes in your functioning or your program resulted from 
the evaluation? To what extent have original objectives of your program (both 
project objectives and local objectives) been met? Whut are your recommendations 
for future evaluations of similar programs? What should your role Ve in evaluation? 

5. Dissemination (250). 

Describe means of dissemination of information at the local ind regional 
levels (visitations, publications, programs, etc.). Include your perceptions of 
effectiveness of such procedures and make recomendations for more effective 
techniques and procedures, especially in visitations. (How do you get other 
educators interested in what you are doing? How do you enlist support of commsiity, 
school board and county court?) 
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6. Cooperative Efforts (150 words). 

Describe any team teaching efforts. Evaluate such efforts. Reconmend 
possible cooperative or team teaching efforts. Describe your role in inservice 
meetings and its effect on cooperation among school personnel. How could teachers 
in other academic areas adapt techniques that you have discovered? What recommend- 
ations would you make for staff meetings or similar group activities, both within 
the cultural arts program and the county systcm--both procedures and subjects 
discussed? Would you prefer more meetings within your cultural arts faculty and 
your discipline, and v.'th project staff? 

7. Program Administration (150 words). 

Describe your expectations and frustrations with local, county and project 
administrators. In what way would a local coordinator of cultural arts have affecte 
the program in your opinion? What recommendation would you make for future programs 
in terms of their administration? How would these recommendations relate to the 
standard school administrative practices in your area? 

6. Orientation (150 words). 

What provisions were made and what additional provisions would you recommend 
in orienting pupils and teachers to your programs? What provisions were and 
should have been made to orient new Title Hi teachers coming in after the program 
had begun? Kov much and what type orientation could you have used? What hind of 
st ructure would you have wanted in advance of the program? How flexible should 
programs have been? Who shoull initiate program changes? '/hat is teachers' 
roles in change? 

9. Personnel (150 words). 

What tralning-experience-education-etc. , would you recommend for effective 
staffing at your level? Would you recommend the us*> of local existing personnel 
or recruitment from the outside? Why? If you choose outsiders, what should be 
their fate at the end of the project? 

How gre.\t a problem was the morale factor: supervision, working conditions, 

materials, project closing date, etc.? 

10. Program S cope (150 words). 

Should all students be required to be involved in a cultural arts program? 

Why? Would you feel carta,' n program elements are more appropriate than others? 

What, why? How would you handle a cultural arts program to make an impact on the 
total school programs? 

Would a pilot program of some sort have been effective program kick-off? If 
so, what, where and how? 

11. Impa ct (350 words), 

a. In your opinion, what is the major impact of your parti, liar phase of 
the cultural arts program on the feelings and attitudes of pupils and faculty in 
your school? 

b. In your opinion, what i9 major impact of your phase of the program on 
your pupils’ knowledge, awareness and approval of the arts? 

12. In your opinion, how has your entire community been affected by the cultural 
arts progian? 
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ART 

Summary Statement 



PROP RAM: The primary activities vary with the school and grtde level. 

Appreciation seems to be emphasized in all of the programs and basic 
understanding of art fundamentals is required of all students, but in 
varying degrees. There has been some effort to show the relationship 
of art with other cultural arts areas and vith the lives of the students 
through individual creativity. The elementary school program emphasises 
appreciation in many forms; Junior high school art study is primarily 
concerned vith crafts , and the senior high program emphasizes artistic 
endeavors . 

DIRECTION OF OROWTH; There is generally a more positive attitude displayed 
toward the programs and a greater involvement of all students in art 
activities. Performance has improved, as has the general understandings 
of line, design, color use and techniques. Appreciation of beauty in many 
things seems to have gained acceptance by some students. 

PROBLEMS : The primary problem seems to be physical facilities, lack of space 
for classes and storage. The second most mentioned problem is lack of 
time for planning and setting up class projects and in scheduling sufficient 
time tc carry out projects at the lover grad' levels. Lack of under- 
standing by students, teachers, school officials and parents of all of 
the aspects involved in an art program is reported. Self-direction and 
-control are seen as lacking at Junior and senior high school levels. 

Money for expendable supplies is limited or lacking in some instances 
and definite budget figures vere not available during the final year, 
thereby proving to be an inhibiting factor during the last year of the 
program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS > 



Improvement in space for classes and storage. 

Scheduling to allow for planning and tine for special projects. 
Sufficient funds for supplies. 

Resource books and materials for students and teachers to use. 

Consultant for planning, structure and philosophy at all levels. 

Basic art elements and principles adapted to various grade levels. 

Teachers' aid in publicizing the program as ai essential part of the 
general school program. 
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An opportunity for teachers to observe programs in other schools end 
to discuss program innovations, progress and problems during these 
visits . 

Integration of all cultural arts into one over-all program or block 
of time for increased effectiveness. 



I 




CREATIVE DRAMATICS 



Summary Statement 

PROGRAM ; Primary activities very with the school. Personal development and 
self-expression- are emphasized at all levels. The feeling that drama is a form 
of communicating in many vays is prominent in grades 1-12. Individual and 
group activities and cooperation are stressed as verbal and non-verbal 
activities are used. This course of study is required of all students in 
elementary and Junior high school r but is an elective course in high school. 

DIRECTION OF PRO WTO : Better communications seem to be a prime outcome} this 

includes vocabulary, self-expression and projection of ideas. Interpersonal 
relations seem to have become more effective, with a few exceptions, i.e. 
junior high school socio-economic group rivalry. Almost all students have 
shown some signs of advancement in self development as a result of their 
experiences, the degree varying with the individual. 

P ROBLEMS ; Space is seen as unsuitable and/or inhibiting for dramatics work 
in all schools, with equipment being inadequate in some instances. 

The heterogeneous grouping of students of widely disparent socio- 
economic and ability levels seems related to behavioral problems and group 
effectiveness . 

Fractionation and isolation of the individual teachers in the cultural 
arts program from each other led to a lack of coordination of the diciplines 
in this general area. An over-all plan for grades 1 through 12 would eliminate 
duplication of activities and allow a more sequential development of the program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. A specialist, who is both an educator and a professional theater 

person, to act as consultant at the county level: to give advice in 

planning, in over-all program development, and in-service training 
for classroom teachers. 

2. Sufficient space, uncluttered and with storage room for equipment for 
free movement and physical expression. 

3. Stage space availalbe for rehearsal and performance. 

b. Coordination of drama program from grades 1 through 12 and 

coordination within each school of all parts of the Cultural Arts 
p gram (drama-music -art) to provide for carry-over and reinforcenent. 

5. Visitations to effective dramatics programs in other schools. 

6. Basic budget, set in advance, with some flexibility and allowance 
for unforeseen coats. 

7. Central storage of equipment used by all cultural arts teachers to 
In rease availability and avoid unnecessary duplication of cost. 
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MUSIC 

Summary Statement 

PROGRAMS : Primary activities have been singing and listening, with some 

use of rhythm instruments. Music fundamentals are included in varying degrees 
in all programs. Some efforts to shov relationships between music and other 
parts of the cultural arts program and general school program, and to the lives 
of the individual students, have been made .'.n all three music programs. 

DIRECTION OF GROWTH ; There is generally a more positive attitude exhibited by 
students toward the area of music. Some basic understandings seem to be 
evidenced and performance has improved. Personal enjoyment of musical 
experiences seems evident from the comments of the students. 

PROBLEMS : These seem to be in the general area of physical limitations: space, 

time, equipment. The m.sic program and the cultural arts program are seen as 
separate entities, apart, from the general school program, rather then as 
integrated into the total school experience. 

There seems to be a general feeling that classroom teachers did not 
participate in these activities to a significant degree through lack of under- 
standing and/or interest. This seemed to handicap continuation of musical 
activities in regular classrooms. The relationshop of music to various academic 
subjects, such as mathematics, physics, social studies and literature, was not 
used to broaden the students' horitons and heighten their interest in all fields. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Designated room, with limited noise element, large enough to allow rhythmic 
activities and free movement. Storage space for equipment. 

Classes scheduled to at least meet state minimum requirements and allow 
the music teacher a planning period and visitation opportunity. 

Personnel selection alternatives: 

More professional music teachers to ease the class load and permit 
time for work with individuals and special projects or programs. 

Correlation and coordination of music programs on a county-wide basis. To 
include periodic meetings for exchange of ideas and information and 
visitaiton of music programs in other schools. 

Workshop-type experience in cultural arts as in-service training for 
classroom teachers, to include use of equipment, materials, etc., for 
continuation of programs in the regular classroom. 

Team teaching from second through eighth grades. Integration of music, 
art and drama programs is a strong possibility to shov interrelation of 
suit ural arts. 




t 
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The uae of 'live' performances to enhance the program and provide 
familiarity with broader aspects of program vhenever possible. 

Carefully selected teaching personnel, veil-trained professional people 
whose prime interest is to teach music to children, who are capable 
of good public relations with faculty and parents , and who might serve 
as instructors in in-service training workshops. 
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TORRANCE TESTS OF CREATIVE THINKING 
(Figural) 

The Torrance Test of Creative Thinking- Figural has been administered near 
the end of each year during the three-year model program. Control groups veiv. 
used during the second and third years of the project to establish criteria for 
comparison. Figural forms of the test were used because of an established 
lover functioning by Upper Cumberland pupils on verbally oriented tests. The 
tests are described in detail in the evaluation report of 1969. 

Table 1 8 hows results of the current year’s testing, U9ing the Figural 
Form A which also was used in 1968. Scores also are presented for the Control 
School and for a third school that was operating a model guidance program. 
Neither of these two schools had any formal offerings in the cultural arts 
other than those activities provided by the regular classroom teacher. 

Cultural Arts pupils in grades four through seven obtained scores that 
were near national norms. In general, these same pupils fall about a year or 
more behind national norms on standardized achievement tests. Pupils in the 
Control School performed at a lover level on two of the four subtests of the 
measure: Originality and Elaboration. Guidance School pupils shoved highest 

scores on Fluency and Flexibility subtests, but scored similarly to Cultural 
Arts pupils on Originality and performed at a lover level on the Elaboration 
subtest. 

All of the pupils in the Cultural Arts sample had been exposed to a 
required sequence of courses for a total of three years. There appeared to be 
an increase in total test performance of grade five over grade four for the 
current year's testing program. After grade five, performance leveled off or 
dipped only sightly through grade seven. Performance of Control group pupils 
va9 fairly consistent over grades four-six and across the four subtests. 
Guidance 8chool pupils shoved fairly similar performance in grades four through 
six, although there vas an increase in scores for grades five and six on the 
Originality subtest. Performance on the Elaboration subtest decreased slightly 
for the sane grades. It appears that the Cultural Arts Program has provided a 
means of maintaining and improving creative thinking. The Control School, 
with neither cultural arts nor guidance progress, shoved lover functioning and 
fairly stable performance in creative thinking. 

Table S presents a statistical comparison of pupil performance in the 
Cultural Arts School as compared vith the Control School. Pupils in the 
Cultural Arts School performed at a higher level than those in the Control 
School in creative thinking. In every grade, the Elaboration subtest vas 
significantly higher in the Cultural Arts School. This subtest ’’reflects 
the subject's ability to develop, embroider, eitfeellish, carry out, or otherwise 
elaborate ideas... High scores seem, among other things, to be associated 
with Keenness or sensitivity in observation" (Torrance, 1-66, p. 75). Cultural 
Arts pupils in grade five had significantly higher Originality scores than 
those of the Control School. The Originality subtest "represents the subject's 
ability to produce ideas that are away from the obvious, conaonplace, banal or 
established" (Torrance, 1966, p. 73). At the fourth-grade level, pupils in the 
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Cultural Arts School scored significantly higher than Control group pupils on 
both the Fluency subtest and the Elaboration subtest. The Fluency sub test 
represents an ability to produce a large number of responses. 

Table 3 represents a statistical comparison of pupils in the Guidance 
School and those in the Control School. In almost every subtest at every grade 
level, the Guidance School pupils performed significantly higher on creative 
thinking than pupils in the Control School. 

Table k represents a comparison of pupils’ performance in creative thinking 
in the Cultural Arts School as compared with the Guidance Program School. The 
Guidance School pupils performed generally higher on the test of creative 
thinking than did pupils in the Cultural Arts Program. Most differences were 
significant beyond chance. One major difference is that, on the Elaboration 
subtest, Cultural Arts pupils functioned significantly better than the Guidance 
School pupils, indicating a greater sensitivity in observation. 

A two-year longitudinal comparison was made for grades six and seven in 
the Cultural Arts School, comparing their performance two years previously on 
the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking . In both grades , there was no 
significant changes in the Fluency and Flexibility subtests. Originality 
decreased, but the decrease was significant only for the sixth grade when 
compared with their earlier fourth grade performance. For both grades six 
and seven, the Elaboration subtest showed significant improvement over the 
two-year period. 

A one-year comparison of performance on tests of creative thinking is 
shown in Table 6. For grade six (1970), improvement in Fluency and Feexibility, 
noted over the two-year period, was hi^ily significant (.01) when compared 
with the immediately preceding year. The Originality subtest, as was noted 
in the two-year study, was again significantly depressed. Grade five, 1970 
(Table 7), showed improvement on all scales over previous performance. 
Differences were significant beyond chance on all but the Originality subtest. 

The Guidance School, grade five (Table 7), showed performance similar 
to their scores in 1969 except in Originality, which was significantly depressed 
from their earlier performance. For grade six (Table 6), Fluency and Flexi- 
bility increased significantly over earlier performance, but Originality 
and Elaboration decreased (Originality decreased significantly beyond chance). 

Control School performance showed Fluency and Flexibility increased 
significantly, with Originality and Elaboration decreasing, but not signicantly 
(Table 6,7). 

In summary. Guidance Program pupils have demonstrated higher functioning 
on tests of creative thinking in comparison with pupils in a Cultural Arts 
Program and with a Control group having no enrichment program. Pupils in grade 
five. Guidance School, however, showed no significant improvement over their 
previous year's testing, and showed significant loss in Originality. Pupils 
in grade six. Guidance School, fared better, showing significant improvement 
in Fluency and Flexibility. At the same time they demonstrated a significant 
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loss in Originality. No significant change was noted on the Elaboration 
subtest. 

Cultural Arts pupils in grades five and six improved significantly on their 
previous performance in Fluency and Flexibility and almost significantly in 
Elaboration (actually significant improvement for grade five). Grade six 
showed a significant loss in Originality, but grade five held their own and 
improved slightly, the difference not reaching statistical significance. 

Control School pupils in grades five and six showed significant improvement 
in Fluency and Flexibility as did Cultural Arts pupils and Guidance pupils 
in grade six. Performance on Originality and Elaboration subtests did not 
change appreciably. 

A definite conclusion can be drawn from the evidence: Cultural Arts pupils 

have consistently demonstrated gain in performance on the Elaboration subtest. 

This finding demonstrates the success of teachers in reaching one of their 
objectives, increasing students' awareness of the world about them, with 
resulting keenness in observation. 

Guidance School pupils, while functioning at a higher level than pupils 
in other schools, have not developed in appreciably different ways. One would 
surmise that the guidance program would have little effect on creative thinking 
abilities. The Originality subtest showed the greatest loss, although 
functioning remained at an average level compared with norm groups. One might 
wonder about the effect of a Cultural Arts course or an emphasis in creative 
teaching with pupils such as these . 

With results of this study, the cultural arts teachers might continue 
to reinforce students' "awareness to surroundings" but in addition develop 
originality. As a result of three years' experience, they have seen the need 
to coordinate their efforts and to insert their techniques and philosophies 
into the curriculum. If such were to occur, the pupils should develop even 
further in their capacity for critical thinking. Many classroom teachers in 
the Cultural Arts School are beginning to use bits and pieces of what they see 
happening in the cultural arts courses , and would probably be receptive to 
even more radical change if it were forthcoming. It has been apparent that 
Cultural Arts pupils have found the needed success experiences they have been 
seeking as well as a variety of means for self expression. The pupils have 
been better behaved and mere cooperative. Perhaps the most important observation, 
however, is the look of enthusiasm and pleasure that many of the pupils have 
developed as a result of a relevant and meaningful program. Classroom teachers 
have noticed a greater openness in pupils, and have now, in this final year 
of the model program, come to know the source of the enthusiasm and welcome 
it into their school. 
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FINAL SUMMARY OF CULTURAL ARTS PROGRAM 



A subjective evaluation of the Cultural Arts Program in Project Upper 
Cumberland was made by the students and by the special teachers involved in 
the program. Both positive and negative aspects of the program were discussed 
and suggestions for change were introduced. The general findings seemed to 
be an improvement in pupils' attitudes and skills, the relation of these areas 
of development to the individual lives of the students and a widening use of 
these specialized skills in other academic fields. 

The primary objectives of the program seemed unclear to the majority of 
students and to some classroom teachers. This fault seemed to lie in the 
initial period of the program when guidelines were not sufficiently clear to 
delineate the basic, prime factors in introducing these subjects into the local 
school settings. Public relations with students, faculty and parents were not 
stressed to a sufficient degree; therefore, lack of understanding was a 
deterrent to full involvement in, and approval of, the Cultural Arts Program. 

The physical problems of space, equipment and scheduling were mentioned 
most by specialists, while personal interests, participation and lack of utility 
were emphasized by the students. Parents seemed to appreciate some of the 
special skills displayed by their children, but attached little importance to 
the cultural arts as a continuing part of their children's education. 

Most classroom teachers displayed positive attitudes toward the expanded 
horizons of their students, but took no active role in the learning process. 

It was suggested by the cultural arts teachers that the classroom teachers 
might have learned to use these added approaches effectively as teaching tools, 
had they been more actively involved. 

The administration at the individ'ml school level was thought to be 
cooperative and positive toward vhe program. However, it seemed uncertain that 
the total program, as it is now organized and staffed, would be continued for 
another year. The stresses of bugetary considerations indicated that only 
parts of the program would be viewed as feasible to retain. 

Student gains, as seen from the ’.dewpoint of both students and teachers, 
were in the areas of communication, self-expression, self-confidence, mental 
growth and individual skills. Each student who participated in a written 
evaluation stated that he had grown intellectually to some degree. The degree 
was small in some instances and great in others, but all students reporting 
indicated some changes had occurred. 

The specialists and classroom teachers who reported substantially verified 
the students' views and suggested that the gains were noticeable in both 
active and passive participants. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the gains were positive and long-range in nature, leading to enhancement and 
diversification of students' academic lives. 





Table l 

MEANS AND DEVIATIONS FOR RAW SCORES AND STANDARD SCORES, 
TORRANCE TEST OF CREATIVE THINKING - FIGURAL FORM A (MARCH, 1970) 



CU LTURAL ARTS SCHOOL 







Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


El eboratlon 






RS SS 


RS 


SS 


RS 


SS 


Ts Is“ 


Grade 4 


(N-30) 


22.30 48.03 


17.43 


52.17 


21.57 


45.47 


45.87 43.87 






(6.24) (9.10) 


(4.60) 


(8.52) 


(6.95) 


(8.55) 


(10.14) (6.57) 


Grade 5 


(N-26) 


25.38 52.54 


19.23 


55.50 


26.42 


51.00 


54.23 47.50 






(7.14) (10.19) 


(5.02) 


(9.29) 


(6.95) 


(8.33) 


(18.96X8.17) 


Grade 6 


(N-18) 


26.22 53.61 


19.50 


55.89 


20.50 


44.17 


50.11 45.83 






(4.49 (6.52) 


(3.95) 


(7.48) 


(5.62) 


(6.94) 


(18.67X8.56) 


Grade 7 


(N-24) 


24.71 51.58 


19.92 


56.71 


25,08 


49.46 


52.33 46.92 






(4.62) (6.77) 


(3.53) 


(6.57) 


(6.37 


(7.83) 


(18.92X8.81) 






CONTROL SCHOOL 










Grade 4 


(N-25) 


27.72 55.60 


17.60 


52.60 


18.00 


40.96 


16.60 29.76 






(9.82) (14.01) 


(4.95) 


(11.20) 


(7.55) 


(9.30) 


(9.07) (4.59) 


Grade 5 


(N-2S) 


24.88 51.56 


16.56 


50.48 


18.72 


42.08 


28.20 35.64 






(8.24X11.79) 


(4.70) 


(8.78) 


(7.28) 


(9.06) 


(11 .04) (5.11) 


Grade 6 


(N-22) 


24.95 51.73 


18.64 


54.36 


19.59 


42.73 


24.09 33.77 






(5.26) (7.60) 


(2.98) 


(5.49) 


(4.47) 


(5.38) 


(11.71X6.19) 






GUIDANCE SCHOOL 










Grade 4 


(N-36) 


37.08 68.94 


22.89 


62.03 


22.75 


46.72 


31.50 36.72 






(5.18) (7.26) 


(4.80) 


(9.08) 


(8.40) 


(10.22) 


(18.01) (8.41) 


Grade 5 


(N-23) 


34.78 66.22 


22.22 


60.96 


25.13 


49.57 


28.43 35.33 






(5.45) (5.71) 


(6.33) 


(11.81) 


(8.98) 


(10.61) 


U 5. 58X7,20) 


Grade 6 


(N-23) 


36.22 67.78 


24.56 


65.43 


29.56 


55.00 


20.13 31.78 






(6.02) (8.43) 


(3.93) 


(7,24) 


$.99) 


(10.50) 


(5.24) (1.70) 




Table 2 

A COMPARISON OP MEAN RAW SCORE PERFORMANCE BETWEEN THE CULTURAL ARTS SCHOOL 
AND THE CONTROL SCHOOL • TORRANCE TEST OF CREATIVE THINKING, FIGURAL PORN A, 
MARCH, 1970. 







GRADE 4 










Cultural Arts 


School 


Control School 


t 




(N-30) 




(N-25) 






Fluency 


mean 22.30 ad 


l 6.24 


mean 27.72 


sd 9.82 


2.44* 


Flexibility 


17.43 


4.60 


17.60 


4.95 


0.13 


Original Uy 


21.57 


6.95 


18.00 


7.55 


1.79 


El aboration 


45.87 


10.14 


16.60 


9.07 


10.S8** 






GRADE 5 










Cultural Arts 


School 


Control School 


t 




(N-26) 




(N-25) 






Fluency 


mean 25.38 sd 


1 7.14 


mean 28.44 


sd 8.24 


0.23 


Flexibility 


19.23 


5.02 


16.56 


4.70 


1.92 


Originality 


26.42 


6.95 


18.72 


7.28 


3.79** 


Elaboration 


54.23 


18.96 


28.20 


11.04 


5.85** 






GRADE 6 










Cultural Arts 


School 


Control School 


t 




(N-I8i 




(N-22) 






Fluency 


mean 26.22 sd 


1 4*49 


mean 24.95 


sd 5.26 


0.79 


Flexibility 


19.50 


3.95 


18.64 


2.98 


0.76 


Originality 


20.50 


5.62 


19.59 


4.47 


0.55 


Elaboration 


50.11 


18.67 


24.09 


11.71 


5.24** 



* .65 level of significance 
** .01 level of significance 
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Table 3 

A COMPARISON OP MEAN RAW SCORE PERFORMANCE BETWEEN THE GUIDANCE SCHOOL ANO 
THE CONTROL SCHOOL - TORRANCE TEST OF CREATIVE THINKING, FIGURAL FORM A, 
March, 1970. 



GF-ADE 4 

Guidance School Control School t 





(N-36) 




(N-2 5) 








Fluency 


mean 37*08 


ad. 5.18 


mean 27.72 


sd 


9.32 


4.75** 


Flexibility 


22.89 


4.80 


17.60 




4.95 


4.10** 


Original Ity 


22.75 


8.45 


18.00 




7.55 


2.22* 


Elaboration 


31.50 


18.81 


16.60 




9.07 


3.62** 






GRADE 5 












Guidance School 


Control School 




t 




(N-23) 




(N-2 5) 








Fluency 


mean 34*78 


ad 5.45 


mean 24.88 


sd 


8.24 


4.76** 


Flexibility 


22.22 


6.33 


16.56 




4.70 


3.47** 


Originality 


25.13 


8.98 


18.72 




7.28 


2.67** 


Elaboration 


28.43 


15.58 


28.20 


11.04 


0.06 






GRADE 6 












Guidance School 


Control School 








(N-23) 




(N-22) 








Fluency 


mean 36.22 


sd 6.02 


mean 24.95 


sd 


5.26 


6.51** 


Flexibility 


24.56 


3.93 


18.64 




2.98 


5.53** 


Original lty 


29.56 


8.99 


19.59 




4.47 


4.57** 


Elaboration 


20.13 


3.24 


24.09 


11.71 


1.44 



* .03 level ol significance 

** *01 level of significance 
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Table 4 

A COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORE PERFORMANCE BETWEEN THE CULTURAL ARTS SCHOOL 
AND THE GUIDANCE SCHOOL - TORRANCE TEST OF CREATIVE THINKING, FIGURAL FORM A, 
MARCH, 1970. 



GRADE 4 





Cultural Arts 


School 


Guidance School 


1 




(N-30) 




<N»36) 






Fluency 


mean 22.30 sd 


i 6.24 


mean 37.98 


sd 5.18 


10.34** 


Flexibility 


17.43 


4.60 


22.89 


4.80 


4.48** 


Originality 


21.57 


6.95 


22.75 


8.45 


0.60 


Elaboration 


45.87 


10.14 


31.50 


18.81 


3.70** 






GRVDS 5 










Cultural Arts 


School 


Guidance School 






(N-26) 




(N-23) 




i 


Fluency 


mean 25.38 ad 


7.14 


mean 34.78 


sd 5.45 


5.03** 


Flexibility 


19.23 


5.02 


22.22 


6.33 


1.80 


Originality 


26.42 


6.95 


25.13 


8.98 


0.55 


Elaboration 


54.23 


18.96 


28.43 


15.58 


5.06** 






GRADE 6 










Cultural Arts 


School 


Guidance School 






(N-18) 




(N-23) 




i 


Fluency 


mean 26.22 sd 


4.49 


mean 36.22 


sd 6.02 


5.75** 


Flexlbll Ity 


19.50 


3.95 


24.56 


3.93 


3.98** 


Original ity 


20.50 


5.62 


29.56 


8.99 


3.65** 


Elaboration 


50.11 


18.67 


20.13 


5.24 


7.16** 


* .OJ level 


of significance 











** .01 level of significance 




Tabl e 5 

A TWO YEAR LONGITUDINAL COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORE PERFORMANCE OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS IN A CULTURAL ARTS SCHOOL - TORRANCE TEST OF CREATIVE THINKING, 
FIGURAL FORM A. 



N - 18 


Grade 4 (March 1968) 


Grede 6 (March 1970) 


t 


Fluency 


24.89 


26.22 


0.10 


Flexibility 


19.06 


19.50 


0.48 


Original ity 


27.89 


20.50 


3.39** 


El aboration 


22.94 


50.11 


4.88** 



N - 24 


Grade 5 (March 1968) 


Grade 7 (March 1970) 


t 


Fluency 


25.96 


24.71 


1.24 


Flexlbil ity 


18.96 


19.92 


1.20 


Originality 


27.08 


25.08 


1.20 


El aboration 


32.67 


52.33 


4.50** 



** <01 level of significance 




Table 6 

A COMPARISON OF GRADE 6 (March 1970) PUPILS MEAN T SCORE PERFORMANCE WITH 
THEIR PER PORMANC r > IN GRADE 5 (March 1 969) - TORRANCE TEST OF CREATIVE THINKING. 









GUIDANCE SCHOOL (N-23) 










Pretest 


- Figural Fbrm B Posttest - Figural 


Form A 


t 


Fluency 




61.13 


67.78 




3. 34** 


Flexibility 




59.04 


65.43 




3.14** 


Originality 




82.78 


55.00 




6.54** 


Elaboration 




33.00 


31.78 




0.55 




CULTURAL ARTS SCHOOL (N-18) 










Pretest 


- Figural Form B Posttest 


: • Figural 


Form A 


t 


Fluency 




43.83 


53.61 




3.76** 


Flexibility 




48.17 


55.89 




3.06** 


Original Ity 




68.00 


44.17 




4.10** 


Elaboration 




42.44 


45.83 




1.31 






CONTROL SCHOOL (N-22) 










Pretest 


- Figural Form B Postteat 


: - Figural 


Form A 


t 


Fluency 




41.00 


51.73 




4.05** 


Flexibility 




42.55 


54.36 




5.97** 


Original ity 




45.32 


42.73 




0.71 


Elaboration 




34.55 


33.77 




0.37 



** .01 level of confidence 




Table 7 

A COMPARISON OF GRADE 5 (March 1970) PUPILS MEAN T SCORE PERFORMANCE WITH 
THEIR PERFORMANCE IN GRADE 4 (March 1969) - TORRANCE TEST OF CREATIVE THINKING. 



GUIDANCE SCHOOL (N-23) 



Pretest • Figure! Form B Fostteut • Flgurel Form A t 



Fluency 


65.96 


65.78 


0.30 


Flexibility 


59.26 


49.56 


0.79 


Original tty 


64. 83 


49.56 


4.12** 


Elaboration 


34.04 


35.83 


0.87 




CULTURAL ARTS SCHOOL 


(N-26) 






Pretest • Figural Form B 


Posttest - Figural Form A 


t 


Fluency 


40.23 


52.54 


4,90** 


Flexibility 


42.08 


55.50 


6.33** 


Originality 


49.50 


51.00 


0.53 


Elaboration 


33.96 


47.50 


5. 57** 



CONTROL SCHOOL (N-25) 



Pretest - Figural Form B Posttest - Flgurel Form A t 



Fluency 


37.72 


51.56 


5.02** 


Flexibility 


39.80 


50.48 


28,10** 


Originality 


42.60 


42.08 


0.14 


Elaboration 


36.24 


35.64 


0.21 


** .01 level 


of significance 
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DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



PROJECT UPPER CUMBERLAND 



For the three-year period, 1967-1970, a demonstration program in guidance 
and counseling operated in Cookeville Junior High School and Sycamore Elementary 
School, both in the Putnam County School System, Cookeville, Tennessee. The 
program was under the auspices of Project Upper Cumberland, a l6-county 
association, and was funded under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act passed by Congress in 1965* The Overton County School System 
acted as fiscal agent. 

The Junior high school had approximately 1,100 pupils in grades 7,8, and 9, 
with forty faculty members, whereas the elementary school had 265 pupils in grades 
1-6 with ten teachers. Five counselors were assigned to the Junior high school 
and two to the elementary school. Prior to the demonstration program, only the 
Junior high school had a counselor, and he served in the dual capacity of counselor- 
assistant prinicpal. 

One counselor worked with the primary grades and the other with intermediate 
grades in the elementary school. There vaa a coordinating counselor named for 
the program and assigned offices at the Junior high school; two counselors were 
designated to work with the seventh grade and one each with the eighth and ninth 
grades . 

These program goals were established for the three-year program: 

1) To provide a model program of guidance and counseling at elementary and 
Junior high school levelB for emulation by other local educational 
agencies . 

2) To promote research at the school level into pupil needs for curriculum 
development purposes. 

3) To assist teachers and administrators in the more effective usa of 
pupil data. 

4) To provide children with greater opportunities to achieve insights to 
the world of work. 

An evaluation at the end of the first year indicated that the program seemed 
to be meeting its professional objectives and was staffed with adequate personnel 
to fulfill its function in the school program. 

The second year-end evaluation noted that the program had gained a greater 
faculty acceptance than was achieved during the initial year of operation and 
that the program continued to meet the rather stringent objectives developed at 
the outset. 

Instead of using the multiple criteria employed in obtaining objective data 
during the first two years, the final evlauation utilized subjective viewpoints 




and experiential information from individual interviews and group discussions with 
counselors at both the elementary and Junior high schools. Additionally, the 
counselors at each school prepared a Joint written statement describing the Title 
III program and its impact on the schools. 

Counselors, consultants, and the director of Project Upper Cumberland 
determined at a meeting in November, 1969, that the desired purpose of the final 
evaluation would be to describe the counseling program, directions of growth, 
changes, and student progress, and to discuss the effectiveness of the three-year 
demonstration program from the point of view of experienced counselors. 

In order to gather the data, tape recorded interview sessions were first 
scheduled with Individual counselors, and group discussions were held later to 
review the interview summaries. 

Generally, the counselors agreed that the program at each school had assisted 
pupils in assessing and understanding their abilities, aptitudes, achievements, 
interests, and educational needs; that the pupils at each school had been helped 
to understand their own behavior, their peer relationships, and the world of work; 
that the program had helped to establish better school-home relations; that the 
program was strenthened and extended through the appropriate use of nonschool 
community agencies; and that the program merited continuation after the expiration 
date for federal funding. 

In seeking to help pupils achieve optimal development, the counselors used 
a variety of techniques, including one-to-one counseling; observation; groxtp 
guidance; consulting with parents; home visitations; working with teachers, 
principal, and other members of the staff; interpreting the guidance progiam to 
students, staff, and comounlty; anecdotal and cumulative records; case studies; 
role playing; interviews; tests, Including measures of Interests; conferences; 
problem-solving; referrals to community agencies; field trips; orientation 
programs; and scheduling-grouping procedures. 

Rev principals assumed their duties at each school at the start of the third 
year. The Junior high principal had previously served at the Sycamore Elementary 
School and was, therefore, familiar with the demonstration program. His successor 
had served in another county. A new coordinator was also named at the start of 
the third year to replace the program's original coordinator, who resigned. The 
newly named individual had served two years as counselor in the program at the 
Junior high school. One of the elementary school counselors was moved to the 
Junior high at the same time two new persons were named counselors in that school 
and a replacement was selected for the elementary school. It remained a duty of 
the coordinator to serve in a liaison capacity and to relay communications from 
one group to another. The new coordinator was responsible for many of the 
administrative and clerical duties that had been assigned to the previous coordinator 
although her administrative responsibilities at the Junior high school were 
described as less varied than those of her predecessor. 

During the third year, the guidance program at the junior high school was 
described at being somewhat more structured than in the previous two years. Group 
guidance was designated as a part of the language arts classes, and seventh and 
eighth grade counselors worked with large groups in 30-minute session) within the 
classroom. In this way, the counselors were able to see and work with all pupils 




each week on a regular basis. The counselors reported thet the program had proven 
helpful to the pupils and that it had received teacher support. Counselors noted 
that they had an opportunity to get to know more students and to observe them in 
group interactions; however, they questioned whether the structured activity might 
sometimes deprive the counselors of the opportunity to meet specific needs of 
individual students. 

Counselors at the Junior high school reacted favorably to their experiences 
with individual counselees as veil as to their experiences in group guidance. 

They were in general agreement that students in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades had learned to look at themselves more objectively and to evaluate more 
effectively their educational, vocational, and personal-social problems. Referring 
to the number of self- referrals and the number of students who "dropped by" the 
office, they believed that the idea of the counselor had been accepted. 

At the elementary level, the counselors experienced extended counseling 
contacts with a relatively small nuciber of pupils; however, they indicated 
noticeuble progress among the students in their understanding and acceptance of 
their own feelings, attitudes, and behaviors. Much of the work with groups was in 
a regular classroom setting. 

Counselors reported changes in teacher attitudes and a willingness to accept 
the counseling program as an important part of the total school program. Teacher 
enthusiasm, an increase in referrals, and a willingness to offer constructive 
criticism and to ask for help with a classroom problem were cited as characteristics 
of the perceived changes in the Junior high school. At the same time, counselors 
noted that they too had changed. In the final year, counselors were less idealistic 
in their relationships with teachers. 

There was general agreement among the counselors that the demonstration 
program was supported by the principal at each school and by the Superintendent 
of 8choola and his staff. On the other hand, it was noted that during the final 
year the program lacked adequate materials and supplies and that the elementary 
school counselors' facilities were inadequate for sn optimum guidance program. 
Otherwise, there appeared to be no major conflicts or misunderstandings between 
the counselors, individual schools, county officials, and the project staff. 

Although the guidance committees at each school had apparently beeu either 
inactive or Ineffective during ihe first two years , the counselors noted that 
during the third year these conmittees contributed to a better understanding of 
the program and to better relationships between teachers, counselors, and 
administration. Planning and working with teachers was described as very beneficial 
to a sound program of guidance at both elementary and Junior high school levels. 

It was noted frequently in the interviews with counselors that the need for 
interpretation to the staff and to the comunlty is a constantly on-going process. 

In the area of research, counselors evidenced concern about what they termed 
the limited amount of research and the lack of time for adequate research activities 
The counselors assisted with the administration of standardised tests at both 
schools; opinion polls and student attitude surveys were utilised; check lists, 
inventories, and preference lists were completed; and curriculum development 
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studies vere undertaken at the Junior high school. 

There vas unanimous praise a.'xmg Junior high school counselors for the 
proposed addition of units on teen-age living for the 1970-71 academic year, 
an outgrowth of experiences in the demonstration guidance program. Enthusiasm 
vas also evidenced because of the proposed addition to the curriculum of seventh 
and eighth grade exploratory units which will include French, Journalism, drama, 
speech, vocal music, band, orchestra, industrial arts, nature study, humanities, and 
arts and crafts. 

The counselors expressed appreciation for the services of and assistance from 
the personnel at Tennessee Technological University, and they praised the consultant 
who had worked with them during the three-year demonstration program. 

The counselors at both schools devoted a considerable amount of time to a 
determination of the most important facets of the demonstration program. They did 
so in an effort to benefit from a self-evaluation and to summarise suggestions and 
recommendations which they felt would benefit others in planning and implementing 
a counseling program at the elementary or Junior high school level. 

Of primary concern to both groups vas the lack of time for adequate planning 
prior to the start of the program. As a result, it vas recommended that an 
orientation period for counselors and an in-service training segment for teachers 
be planned for a specific period of time prior to implementation of the program. 

It vas also emphasised that teachers should be involved in designing the 
counseling program and in setting up objectives for a particular school. It vas 
the counselors' opinion that this type of Involvement would more readily bring 
about needed support from the teachers. The counselors enqphaaised that much of 
the success of the program depended upon teachers' knowledge, understanding, and 
support. 

Emphasis vas placed on the recommendation that counselors employed In the 
program be professionally trained, that they meet State standards for qualification, 
and that they have teaching experience in addition to counselor training. 

Community needs, background, and resources are Important considerations in 
developing a program. 

The role of the coordinator was described as essential to the program} 
however, the counselors in the demonstration program recommended that the 
coordinator's responsibilities be more clearly identified at the outset. Written 
Job descriptions might be helpful, particularly during the initial stages of 
the program. 

Another recoonendatlon was that the coordinator and counselors be relieved 
of excessive clerical details and administrative "busy work,’’ 

Although the coordinator in this program apparently functioned effectively 
with offices in the Junior high school, the counselors suggested thet future 
progress might benefit from the coordinator working out of the school system's 
central offices. 




The communication of program aims and objectives to the community, faculty, 
and students was termed very important. Dissemination of information should be 
carefully planned and systematically carried out. 

Research is veiy important to the counseling program; therefore, it was a 
recommendation that research time be made available on a regular basis for all 
counselors. The school's testing program snould be utilized as one of the 
counselors' research tools. 

It was recommended that adequate office space be made available for each 
counselor and that a conference room be provided for the program participants; 
however, the counselors stressed their belief that trained personnel was more 
important than a plush office. 

Specialists and resource persons should be utilized at all grade levels. 
Counselors should become acquainted with local government and private agencies, 
service organ* rations , industry, and civic groups and should call upon these 
organizations for assistance whenever desirable or needed. 

The counselors recommended regular meetings of the faculty, staff, project 
director, superintendent, and other central office personnel. They also 
emphasized the need for a functioning guidance committee within each school. 

Continuous attention should be given by the counselors to evaluation of the 
program. 

Another recommendation was that the counselors continue to enroll for 
graduate classes; that they read current Journals and periodicals; that they 
attend professional conferences, clinics, and state meetings; and that they visit 
other schools with similar programs. 

During the third year of the demonstration program, there was a noticeable 
lack of supplies and materials for the counseling program. For that reason, 
the counselors recommended that careful consideration be given to budget needs 
and budget preparation, and that budgetary limitations be specified. 

Favorable response vas received from counselor-prepared orientation programs 
for students entering Junior and senior high school. In addition to color slides, 
depicting typical Junior high school scenes, the sixth graders at the elementary 
school were given a tour of the Junior high school building. Minth graders were 
taken to the senior high school for a special career dsy program. The counselors 
recommended that special attention be given to this aspect of student orientation. 

Home visits by counselors and parent-teacher-counselor conferences were 
recommended as being important to the success of the program. 

Student handbooks were developed for the first time at each school during the 
early stages of the demonstration program. Because of the success of this endeavor, 
the counselors recommended it be undertaken in any future programs. 

It vas also racocmened that students be involved in activities and programs 
related to the counseling program or in cooperation with the counselors. For 




example, elementary school pupils participated in field trips to business ; 
Junior high school students prepared hall displays on vork opportunities and 
participated in a "tacky dress" day and in a "Speak Up for Freedom" forum. 

The counselors in the demonstration program emphasized the need for study 
related to curriculum development. 

Because the transitional period from sixth to seventh grade appears to be a 
significant adjustment period in the life of the adolescent, the counselors 
recommended that a counseling program utilize at least tvo counselors at the 
seventh grade level (more if enrollment justified them). 

Another recommendation vas that other schools should be invited to send 
counselors, teachers, and administrators to observe the counseling program in 
effect. 

As they reviewed the program goals , which were outlined at the start of the 
program, the counselors were in general agreement that they had participated in 
a model program which had met most of the objectives and which had demonstrated the 
need for guidance and counseling in both the elementary and Junior high schools. 

They expressed disappointment at the shortcomings but agreed that positive factors 
outweighed the negative in the program's total effectiveness. 

In summary, the evaluation at the end of the three-year period revealed that 
professionally trained, interested, and competent counselors provided adequate 
leadership for the demonstration program. It vas evident that the counselors at 
each school had made significant contributions to the total program through varied 
methods, programs, and activities. They are commended for their interest and aucceer 
in helping students gain an understanding and acceptance of themselves and in 
assisting them to further develop their ability to evaluate objectively their 
present and future life. 

It is also commendable that the elementary and Junior high school counselors 
helped maximite the learning opportunities for all pupils within their respective 
schools, that they helped pupils and parents to know about educational and career 
opportunities and requirements, and that they assisted teachers and administrators 
in understanding the program and in more effective utilization of pupil data 
gathered during the three years of the program. 

Whereas the progrem vas developed and presented in its initial stages to the 
counselors by Project Upper Cumberland, it la noteworthy that the counselors vere 
flexible enough to make adaptations based on developing needs and resources . 
Additional involvement of faculty members in the program could have added to its 
success, It would have been desirable for guidance committees to have teen active 
throughout the life of the demonstration program. These committees could have 
assisted with program appraisal and adjustments, thereby aiding the total school 
program through cooperative planning. 

A major purpose of any guidance and counseling program should be to meet 
the basic needs of the pupils t intellectual, social, physical, and emotional. 

As noted previously, the counselors at each school provided leadership in meeting 




these needs by assisting in the area3 of academic or educational planning, 
vocational exploration, and personal -social adjustment. 

Although communication of the guidance concept and dissemination 

of information were classified as problem areas, the counselors 
recognized these as constantly cn -going needs of any program. Perhaps more 
adequate communications could have been achieved had the guidance committees, 
involving faculty, students, administration, and counselors, been active. Under- 
standing and cooperation could have been fostered had all segments of the school 
been involved in Initial discussions relative to the role of counseling and to the 
overall plan as it affected the total school program. Nevertheless, the counselors 
are to be commended for their successes in interpreting the demonstration program 
to students, staff, and the community. 

It is significant to note that, as the demonstration program is concluded, an 
important change in the curriculum at the Junior high school hes been approved for 
the 1970-71 academic year. 

The counselors 1 evaluations of educational experiences and student needs led 
to the approval of courses titled Teen-Age Living for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. IXiring a daily two-hour block of time, the counselors will work with 
structured groups in the special series. Counselors were also instrumental in 
securing approval for the addition of exploratory units for the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

These curriculum developments are significant in that they illustrate again 
the Importance of the demonstration program and its importance but to the total 
school program. They are further evidence of the success in meeting the objectives 
♦hat were established at the start of the program. 

Throughout the interviews and discussions during the third year of the program, 
counselors Identified many of the successes, needs, and plans associated with their 
work. They elaborated further in special Jointly -written summaries as the end of 
the school year, Their major recommendations, based on their observations snd 
experiences in the program, are contained In this final report. As professionally 
competent individuals, they were willing to evaluate the total program and to 
share their evaluation with others who might be Interested in -a similar program 
for either the elementary or Junior high school. 

It is apparent that the expedience of working in the demonstration program 
at the Sycaacro Elementary School and at the Cookeville Junior High School was 
personally and professionally rewarding to the counselors who were associated 
with Project Upper Cumberland during any part of the three years, 1967-70. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



For the purposes of this descriptive evaluation, guidance vas defined as: 

The services available to each student to aid him in 

1. facilitating academic success; 

2. achieving better understanding of personal strength and limitations; 

3. identifying individual interests; and 

1). planning for and attaining realistic goals. 

In 1967, a model guidance program vas initiated at Cookeville Junior High 
School, a school which previously had only one counselor who also served as the 
assistant principal. Five qualified counselors were placed in the school for the 
three-year duration of Project Upper Cumberland, Title III. One of the counselors 
vas appointed coordinator, and the remaining four were assigned to specific 
grades; two counselors vere assigned to grade seven because of anticipated intense 
needs of seventh graders. The counselor - student ratio vas 1 to 200. 

Objectives 

The major objective of the Cookeville Junior High School guidance program vas 
"to provide for the unique educational, -social, emotional, and physical needs of 
the age group being served". The specific objectives to be met by the counselors 
vere categorised in the areas of services provided by them. The Title III 
objectives vere: 

1. To provide a model program of guidance and counseling at the elementary 

and Junior high level for emulation by other local educational agencies. 

2. To provide research at the School level into pupil needs for curriculum 

purposes. 

3. To assist teachers and administrators in the more sffectlve use of pupil 

data. 

I). To provide children with greater opportunities to achieve insights to 

their abilities in relation to the world of vork. 

Materials and Budget 

According to the Title III plan., the county vas to have provided for the 
facilities and materials used by the counselors. 

- Facilities vere adequate; 

each counselor had a private office, and the coordinator vas given a suite of 
rooms, including an office, a reception - vork area, and access to the school 
health clinic. All offices vere furnished with a desk, a table, chairs, and a 
filing cabinet. 

The counselors were provided with the fol loving materials and equipment! 



1 . Tests 

a. specimen teBts for counselor » s evaluation 

b. standardized intelligence , achievement, 
personality, and social tests and Inventories 

2. Career Kits 

3. Dictionary of Occupational Titles and Occupational Outlook Handbook 

4. SRA Guidance series booklets 

5. Guidance Associates Sound Filmstrips and other filmstrips 

6. Mimeograph stencils and paper 

7. Other incidental supplies 

8 . Tape recorder 

9. Sound- films trips projector 

10. Movie screen 

11. Typewriter 

12. Mimeograph machine 

13. Implicating machine 

lb. Adding machine 

15* Telephone, with two extensions 

16. A part-time secretary 

A definite budget was not provided for the counselor’s discriminatory use; 
however, materials requested were usually received. Funds were restricted during 
the final year of the program in direct relation to new federal provisions for 
guidance and counseling. 

Content and Operational Changes 

The personnel and the structure of the guidance program were not changed in 
any way during the first one and one half years. During the latter part of the 
second year, the first personnel change occurred. For the last three months of 
the school year, the program had only one seventh grade counselor. Other changes 
occurred before or near the beginning of the third year. Personnel changes at that 
time involved} (1) the principal} (2) the coordinator} and (3) three counselors. 

taring the first two years of the program, the guidance services were provided 




to students on a voluntary, Individualized basis. During the third year, a time 
for group guidance vas scheduled, thus involving every student in the program on 
a regular weekly basis. Examples of specific units for such large group 
presentations included: 

1. Self-expression 

2. Understanding Ourselves 

3. Getting the Most Out of School 

t|. Techniques of Problem 8olving 

5. Exploring the World of Work 

6. Looking at Our Future 
Projections for Continuation 

lhe guidance program at Cookeville Junior High School will be continued on 
what the counselors consider a minimum basis. Three counselors, one per grade, 
were hired for the 1970-71 year. A recommended minimum budget budget for 
continuation of the program would be approximately 1.50 per student per year. 

This amount does not Include funds for salaries, registration materials, clerical 
assistance, telephone bills, stasis, or other essentials. 

An optimum guidance program of one certified, masters degree plus, counselor 
for approximately 150 students, which Is comparable to the pupil - teacher ratio, 
vas recommended. Approximately $2.00 per student was recommended for use speci- 
fically in purchasing guidance materials to be used by students. In addition, each 
counselor should be provided with a tape recorder *nd an extension telephone. 

The projected goals and objectlvee for the continuing guidance program were: 

Ooale 

A. Optimum student use of 8elf-Appralsal Services 

B. Optimum student use of Information Services 

C. Optimum student use of Counseling 8erv Ices 

D. Optimum student use of Placement Services 

Objectives 

A. The student has identified his abilities and Interests when he can plan 
realistically educational end occupational goals. 

B. The studedt has become aware of the informational services available to 
him when he can and/or will refer to resources to discover needed 
information. 
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C. The student has been accepted by his peer group and himself when he can 
rate satisfactorily on diversified criterion measures which attempt to 
evaluate such acceptance. 

D. The student has gained an awareness of placement services when he can 
identify or recognise those services available to him. 



CONSULTANTS 



The consultant at implementation was Dr. Edsll Hearn, who recommended Dr. 
rwell Tolleson; both are from Tennessee Tecnnological University. Dr. Hearn 
tinued to meet at intervals with Dr. Tolleson and counselors. Dr. Tolleson 
replaced by Dr. John Flanders as evaluator - consultant during late 1967-68. 
Flanders continued through the final phases of the program. 

Dr. Muriel Davis and Dr. Jasvant Khanna directed a workshop in which Title III 
nselors participated at Ramada Inn March 15* l6, and 17 » 1968. The purpose was 
better prepare counselors in . future school roles and as co-trainers in a 
e workshop which involved Title III participants. 

Dr. William A. Poppen and Dr. Charles E. Thompson, University of Tennessee, 
e consultants during a three-d y workshop at the University of Tennessee 4 
cb, 1969. Eight hours of consultations involved four Junior high counselors, 
itional time was spent with Marianne Davis, Rule Junior High counselor, observing 
-the-field" behavioral techniques and reviewing processes of developing new 
grams at Appalachian Laboratory. 

Putnam County Administrators , Title III Administrators, and Mr. Allen, Junior 
h principal, have also served as consultants. The benefits to the program were: 

A. 'onsultants contributed to and guided counselors' individual and 
professional growth by offering constructive criticisms and sharing 
knowledge of effective working programs in other locales. Counselors 
were able to develop and project new ideas which might be implemented 
at Cookeville Junior High School. 






B. Consultants refused to make decisions for counselors but encouraged 
them to greater endeavors — especially when goals had to be re- 
evaluated for discarded completely. 



PROFESSIONAL TRAVEL 



During the first two years of our program, a fund of $150 was provided 
for each counselor's professional travel. These funds were used in visiting 
the J. B. Brown School, Chattanooga; East High School, Nashville; Tennessee 
Professional Guidance Association conference in Gatlihburg, 1969; travel to 
and lodging expenses at the University of Tennessee during a three-day workshop; 
and travel to and lodging expenses at a guidance workshop in Nashville. The 
counselors found these experiences profitable in that thcjy evaluated the 
successes of other professionals in the field of guidance, visited other 
existing guidance programs , and reviewed other published materials on guidance 
and counseling. The counselors made contributions to other professionals by 
sharing materials and ideas and by participating in activities during 
conferences and workshops . 

During the third year of the program, funds were not available for 
professions ■* ‘-.ravel. However, counselors continued to grow professionally 
by visiting schools and attending conferences at their own expenses. Therefore, 
future recommendations warrant increased funds for necessary travel, including 
visitations to guidance programs elsewhere, thus adding growth and reinforcement 
to the counseling program. 
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EVALUATION 



The counselors felt that one evaluator doing continuous followup with 
counselors and administrators, and Title III officials could have strengthened 
the program, 

A functioning guidance committee at the school would have given more depth 
to the initial organization and planning of the guidance program. The counselors 
felt that a teacher, student-council oriented committee v;as needed. Counselors 
should meet with the committee but would serve only as consultants or to assist 
in clarifying issues. It was recommended that each subject area group of teachers 
elect one representative to serve as a member of the guidance committee. It was 
further recommended that the student counoil furnish one student from each grade 
level to serve on the committee. 

The counselor has accepted the role of a continuous evaluator throughout the 
three-year period. Great emphasis has been focused on changes In the individual's 
total behavior. As a result of evaluation of educational experiences and 
expressed needs, a change in curriculum development has been effected for 1970-71; 
a two-hour block of time will be used for seventh and eighth grade exploratory 
units, and counselors will work with structured groups during this block. 

Counselors have served as resource personnel on human development, and as 
accurate media of communication to interpret academic progress or lack of progress 
to students and parents. 

Although the ultimate objectives of the guidance program have been long 
range ones , evaluation has been based on certain aspects of student adjustment. 
Multiple criteria Las been used to indicate the satisfactoiy solutions of personal, 
educational, and vocational concerns. The use of case studies, inventories, check- 
lists, teacher rating of pupil attitudes, and comparative checks c; pupil absences 
has indicated significantly positive results. 

The counselors' evaluation for the third year of the program has supported to 
greater depth the professional evaluation for the first two years. The original 
objectives, both project- and local, have been realized to a satisfactory degree. 

Recommendations for future evaluations would include: 

1, A more comprehensive guideline for evaluation. 

2, Clarification of behavioral and attitudinal changes which 
are relevant to evaluation. 

3, Production of findings that will furnish meaningful information 
to the public, students, and staff. 

I*. A continuous evaluation program. 

5. Evaluation more related to curriculum development. 

6. Wider participation of school staff. 




DISSEMINATION AND COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 



Parents, friends, and civic-minded citizens have asked many qvestions 
concerning the program at suca places as the grocery store, on the telephone, 
and in social or civic group meetings. Informal or planned, dissemination occurred 
throughout the three-year program. 

The counselors planned descriptions of the model guidance program and 
presented them to counselor-education desses at universities; area superintendents', 
principals' and supervisors' meetings; state guidance association (TPGA) 
conventions; classroom teachers' inservice meetings; civic clubs; the public, 
via radio, and parent-teacher association (PTA) meetings. Publications describing 
the model guidance program, such as The School Counselor . Mirroring Change , Junior 
High Relator , and articles in the Herald-Citizen , the Dispatch x The Nashville 
Banner , The Nashville Tennessean , and the Personnel and Guidance Journal , offered 
an opportunity for the public to become informed of the services available in the 
model program. Other mass media visually presented the program tnrough the use 
of colored slides and televised films with commentary to Inform viewers. The 
counselors were able to inform the community of the benefits of the guidance 
program through extensive use of referral agencies, such as county Juvenile 
workers, health and welfare departments , doctors, mental health center, rehabil- 
itation center, ministers, reading specialists, tutors, university staff members , 
and civic clubs. Visitations were planned so that the program could be seen in 
action, and invitations were open for anyone to visit throughout the three years; 
superintendents , principals , and counselors within the l6-county region were 
extended written invitations to visit during the second year. 

The counselors were able to inform others of the program; however, in many 
cases, educators* interest was limited because of the cost involved or attitudes 
toward the program. Characteristic of the situation was the fact that few 
visitations occurred unless the invitations were written; however, university 
graduate students did frequent the school's guidance facilities and, in many cuses, 
complemented the program with their own services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISSEMINATION 

to 

1. In-service days /allow educators (superintendents , counselors, supervisors, 
and especially principals and classroom teachers) to visit the existing guidance 
program. 

2. An observation room is recommended so that professional people can 
observe the counselors in action. 

3. Establish a centralized guidance materials center and make provisions 
for students’, faculties', visitors', and parents' use of these materials. 

Cooperative Efforts 

The seventh grade counselors have worked through the three years ^ 

of the program as a team, because of the greater needs of students in transition 
from sixth to seventh grade. Orientation was an all-team effort in that both 
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counselors worked cooperatively with principals and sixth grade teachers of the 
feeder schools • 

Eighth and ninth grade counselors have worked as teams in some counseling 
sessions, especially where both grades have been involved. The team technique 
has been used in visiting homes where there is a question as to how the visit will 
be received or because of the seriousness of the incident requiring the visit. 

Counselors in the three grades have worked cooperatively with the Juvenile 
Judge, county Juvenile case workers, attendance teachers, Health and Welfare 
Department workers, Mental Health Center, doctors, ministers, reading specialists, 
leaders of civic clubs, end others. The assistance for Junior high students has 
been tremendous through referrals and working with these agencies. Some of these 
helps have been; eye glasses, fillings and extractions for teeth, medical 
examinations and treatment, follow-up by welfare and health case workers, aid 
. in indigent homes in order for students to return to school, tutors in reading and 
math to keep students up with their classes , and referring emotionally disturbed 
students for help. 

Special techniques used by counselors which teachers could use in their class- 
rooms (some already have done so) are checklists on cheating; Force Field Analysis 
method of problem solving; methods of communicating feeling, attitudes, ana ideas, 
such as "Speakouts, ' and "What My Country Means To Me," role playing in areas of 
social living, decision making, and assumption of responsibilities. Other 
recommendations might include a plan for the faculty to meet in large groups for 
general directions as to the task to be accomplished, lhen, divide into small 
working groups (with a chariman or spokesmen) for discussions. Results may be 
reported back to the large group or to the principal. 

Counselors felt that the once-per-month meetings with project staff during 
the first and second years of the program were helpful in establishing new goals 
and clarifying old ones within the original objectives. Therefore, they shou’.d 
have Veen continued during the final phases of the program. 

«ny disciplinary action should be taken by the principal and then the student 
should be referred by the principal to his counselor for counseling. 










PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 



The guidance program and the administration of it developed and matured with 
time. However, the lack of a qualified coordinator to supervise an in-service 
orientation or training seminar for counselors at the beginning of the program and 
to continue throughout the program reflected some frustrations among guidance 
pei-sonnel. Spontaneous assignments of counselors were made by the coordinator at 
the initial meeting of counseling personnel. 

Due to the lack of specialized direction and fu?l acceptance of the program 
by county administrators and the school staff, the counselors experienced 
feelings of inadequate communication and coordination. 

Interpretations of the guidance program as it rolated to sequential activities 
and services at individual seventh, eighth, and ninth grade levels were not made 
available for evaluation and review by counselors and faculty. 

Planning and organization (including written guidance duties of all school 
personnel— counselors , teachers, and principals) would have clarified positions, 
provided a basis for an operational evaluation, and presented ovei’lapping of 
administrative and counseling duties. (Ex.: scheduling, absentees, and individual 
counseling). The coordinator served as liaison between administrators and 
counselors, but due to extensive clerical and record involvement, little time was 
left to coordinate guidance services. 

Counselors have recommended that a qualified local director of guidance 
services be employed on the county level so that implementation of pupil services 
can be more effectively achieved. The hiring of a trained secretarial person was 
recommended so that this person could assume total responsibility for cumulative 
records and other clerical duties. 



ORIENTATION 



Orientation for 3tudents was provided by the following services : 

1. Colored slides were carried to 3ixth graders in feeder schools and 
a handbook with school policies was given. Students then visited the Junior 
high and toured the building. 

2. Transfer students were interviewed and their classes scheduled. After- 
wards, students were given a tour of the building and introduced to the teachers. 

3. Ninth grade students visited the senior high school for curriculum 
orientation and were later assisted by their counselor in making educational 
planning. 



4. Students were pre-registered and told of curriculum opportunities by the 
next grade-level counselors. 

New recommendations for student orientation includes 

1. Continuation of colored slides being shown i however, have all sixth 
graders visit Junior high on the same day. 

2. A follow-u’> of one or more parent nights to answer questions pertaining 
to curriculum services, rules and regulations, child (' jvelotoient , and parent- 
child relations. 

3. An organized "buddy system' 1 so that new students will not feel "alone" 
during their first days at the Junior high. 

1*. Students should be pre-registered and told of curriculum offerings by 
present grade counselor so that the counselor can better assist his own students 
with their future educational planning. 

No formal orientation was provided for teachers or incoming Title III 
counselors, except that counselors were provided a monograph of the program. 
However, counselors experienced in the program were available for consultation 
when requested. The acceptance of the program was lacking because the program 
was superimposed cn the school, and the teachers felt counselors were "over" 
them. Recommendations for future orientation of teachers include an in-service 
training of Junior high teachers and counselors conducted by the assistant 
principal and covering rules and regulations, grading system, responsibilities, 
and code of ethics . 

Programs should have been flexible enough to meet the unique needs of the 
situation and structured enough to provide direction. Changes should grow from 
the needs of the school, be recognized by teachers and counselors, recommended 
by counselors, and implemented by the administration. 



PERSONNEL 



The counselors felt that certain recommendations for personnel were 
necessary* Continued counselors' membership in the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association and at least one branch — the American School Counselors 
Association — was recommended. Continued education of the counselors at 
universities was recommended so tnat they may be informed of new philosophies and 
techniques and may continue their professional growth. Education of the local 
coordinator of guidance (recommended for the county level) should be at least a 
specialist of education, but preferrably should be a doctorate degree in guidance 
and counseling. Another recommendation was that the county employ a qualified, 
full-time school psychologist. Meeting of state requirements by all school 
counseling personnel was recommended as a minimum basis for employment. 

The counselors' opinions were that the most qualified person, local or 
outside should be chosen to fill any vacant position. 

The morale of the counselors was found to be at a low ebb many times during 
the three-year period. Perhaps some of this feeling was due to over-anxiety end 
dealing with the negative rather than positive concepts. The counselors felt that 
the sensitivity training and encouragement received from directors and consultants 
was beneficial. However, administrative assignments tended to lower morale. 

The closing date of the project was a morale factor in that during the last 
month, the counselors were assigned many extra clerical and administrative 
duties and were expected to complete them as well as their evaluation, 
inventories, and us’ial guidance duties. 
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PROGRAM SCOPE 



Guidance services should be introduced and made available to each student; 
however, after the initial introduction, counseling should be on a voluntary small 
^roup or individual basis. All students should be involved in some phase of the 
guidance program so that they may be made aware of guidance objectives, procedures, 
and services. Orientation of students , interpretation of tests, and dissemination 
of pertinent information would hopefully lead toward development of a better self- 
understanding, resulting in a more positive self-concept. 

A guidance committee should be formed to insure a comprehensive program of 
giidance services. The committee should be composed of administrators, teachers, 
and students. Specific recommendations for the guidance committee we? a given in 
the section EVALUATION. 

A pilot in-service program at the Junior high school would have helped the 
program in that problems could have been anticipated and possibly worked out before 
the program actually became effective. The counselors felt that a two-week in- 
service training period involving all faculty members and including training in 
guidance activities and sensitivity to communication would have been helpful. 

The pilot program itself should have lasted for at least six weeks and should huvo 
included daily evaluation of servicoe and attitudes towuvn ».Ho ctrlrinnon a«:pa» tmont. 
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IMPACT 



Students' attitudes and feelings have def uitely pointed toward a more positive 
direction as a result of individual and group counseling; however, at this time, 
there is still a lack of understanding and communication between teachers and 
counselors. This attitude could, perhaps, be due to teachers' thinking of 
counselors as "being in charge" und feeling that counselors were usurping class 
time . 



The students have been introduced to the use of the D.O. x \ for locating 
information about the world of work. Career choices have been explored and 
educational and entry requirements have been studied in relation to those career 
choices. Students have shown more awareness of various occupations and their 
academic requirements as a result of exploring the career file. Check lists and 
• questionnaires to all students concerning "What does the guidance counselor mean 
to you" made the students more aware of the counselor and counseling program. 

Major impact of the guidance program on the majority of the students has 
resulted in a changing curriculum. This curriculum was planned to provide an 
exploratory area, based specifically on the expressed interests and concerns of 
students . 
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EFFECT OF GUIDANCE ON COMMUNITY 



Because the students have oecorae more able to communicate with better 
understanding, they have effected positive attitudinal changes within the home 
environments toward the total school program. The i creased awareness and 
acceptance of the school program by parents has naturally developed into more 
active involvement in school activities, Parents have used school counselors for 
advice on educational as veil as personal or family problems. 

When counselors have felt limited in techniques and skills necessary to deal 
in depth with indivi duals , referrals were made to the proper person or agency. 
Bacause various agencies have been directly involved as referral sources, they 
have gained a nore accurate knowledge of the guidance service. They have, 
consequently, recognized those services and ha.e utilized them. 

Total effects of the guidance program in the community are immeasurable. 

• Though the counselors have discovered much room for improvement, they have also 

• recognized many positive effects of the guidance program on the individual students 
involved, the total school program, and indirectly on the community itself. 





EVALUATION 



The Ouidance and Counseling Program 
Sycamore Elementary School 
June 1970 



Mrs . Sandra Horner 
Mrs. Betty Jo McDonald 



AN EVALUATION 



The Sycamore Elementary 8chool, grades 1-6, has been involved In a Title 
III ESEA Oui dance and Counseling Program for the past three years. The program 
has had tvo full-time counselors , one for the primary grades and one for the 
intermediate grades. 

An average of 265 students have been enrolled at Sycamore during these three 
years. There have been nine teachers including the principal who was a full-time 
teacher. 

The objectives of the Sycamore Counselors were that: 

1) The staff and community understand the purposes served by the elementary 
guidance program {at the beginning of the term) and the services to be provided 
by the counselor. 

2) The counselors and staff develop a testing program around specific 
purposes designed to establish potentials, measure achievement, identify Interests 
and aptitudes, diagnose learning problems, and understand personality factors. 

3) The counselors, using specific training and skills, provide consultation 
on child growth and development with significant adults In order to facilitate 
the learning process. 

It) The counselors provide counseling services and group process experiences 
for students on a self-referral and other referral basis. 

5) Regular guidance meetings be held by all i acuity to assess the total 
program, discuss innovations! measures, and more clearly define needs. 

Many and varied materials were used in this program. The basic texts used 
by '.he counselors were from the OJeman series. There was a teat for each grade 
level, grades 1-6. These were designed as teaching programs in human behavior 
and mental health. Other materials used were fyegate filmstrips, films, books 
and records about Our Working World, 8RA Junior Oui dance Series and Better Living 
Booklets, /hat Could I Be books, professional booka, and Informational catalogs. 

Much of the content was centered around human behavioral patterns. The 
world of work was another major theme. The content was flexible enou#: to 
encompass any area of guidance expedient or pertinent at any time. 

Varied tests were used at the Sycamore School during these three years. 

The county provided all schoola with the Stanford Achievement Testa and the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Counselors also used the following tests: 

SRA What I Like TO Do 

A Book About Me 

California Test of Personality 

Health Behavior Inventory 

California Mental Maturity Teat 



Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 

Los Angeles Diagnostic Test: Fundamentals of Arithmetic 

Oates MacOinite Reading Test 

The program did not have an organized budget. Title III paid the counselors' 
salaries, vhich was their regular teaching salary plus $30 monthly for travel 
expenses, '/he county agreed to pay for supplies on request order. The program 
would hove functioned sore efficiently if a budget had been set for operational 
expenses. Title III did pay expenses for professional meetings during the first 
two years. 

The counselors were free to use school equipment and iscilitles but not 
consumable items. The program experienced a deficiency in secretarial assistance, 
and the counselors had to use much of their time in clerical and routine matters 
that took away from counseling time. 

Many operational changes were made at Sycamore during these three years. 

* There were changes in counselors, principal, secretary, and teachers. The special 

* interest groups (grades U-5-6 ) were eliminated the last year. This was taken into 
the classroom by the teacher and correlated with basic subjects.* 

Some realistic goals needed if a new program were to be Initiated would 
Include: 

1) More orientation for teachers and students. 

2 ) More small group sessions with teachers' consent. 

A more workable guidance committee to help make decisions and assist 
in planning. 

U) More specialists available when needed for abnormal behavior referrals. 

5) A set budget for the guidance program from the school, county, and state. 

An estimated budget might be $50 from the school, $100 from the county, and 
salaries plus travel expenses from the state. 

During the first two years of the project, the program had professional 
consultants. The consultants were Dr. Ray L. Archer, l apartment of Guidance and 
Counseling, Tennessee Technological University, and Dr. Robert L. Mendelson, 
Department of Psychology, Oeorge Peabody College. 

The value of the consultants was immeasurable. Without their help the 
program would have been severely handicapped. The counselors had not been trained 
in elementary guidance j therefore, the consultant helped to organize and start 
the program. 

Due to a cut in the budget, the consultants were not available the last yesr. 

It would have certainly been of value if the program had retained them. 

Consultants are recotnaended for other guidance programs. 

During the 196? and 1966 school years reimbursements for professional travel 
end meeting expenses were made by Title III to the ESEA personnel. This included 
lodging, meals, transportation, and registration fees. Much value was gained 
from attending these professional meetings. Rev ideas were gained, and the 

•Counselors organized "free study" periods during the first two years of the Title 
lit program, during vhich pupils could read and write about anything which interest- 
ed them. 



program in Cookeville was strengthened. The program vas in continuous change as 
new ideas were brought to its attention. The program vas hardi capped during 
its third year because no funds were set aside for professional travel. There 
ehould definitely be an amount of not less than $100 per year set aside for 
this purpose. 

It is difficult to evaluate such a program as this immediately after it is 
completed. Jn terns of success, the program made the parents avare of the 
additional services available to them through parental interviews and home visits. 
Efforts were applied to meet individual, teacher, and student needs. 

Very little planning was done with the teachers because of a lack of 
cooperation betveen teachers and counselors. 

Individual counseling as veil as group counseling vas utilised vhich opened 
• the vey for better adjustment j the part of the student in coping with their 
problems and concc.nu. The expanded testing program vas successful and may give 
base lines for fhture reference in achievement, social, and physical evaluations. 

The program vas much concerned with oriels and remedial vork. There were 
specific cases where much effort vas applied to help chlldreu who otherwise would 
have been neglected. 

The program could have been more effective with more cooperative planning 
in carrying out the program on the part of all the involved staff. 

A guidance cocmlttee vas set up for the first time during the third year 
and vas composed of the principal, two classroom teachers, and the tvo counselors, 
lV.lt vas set up in order to have a more effective program. 

8eventy-five per cent of the objectives have been met. The objectives uot 
fulfilled were primarily concerned with teacher-counselor relationships. In 
future evaluations, similar techniques and procedures would be of value in 
evaluations. The counselor's role ehould be secondary in evaluations with an 
authority source having the primary role. 

Many means of dlsslmlnatlon of information at Sycamore have been utilised by 
the counselors. Handbooks vers devised and distributed at the beginning of each 
school term and were also provided for new students transferring to the school. 
The school had never had a school handbook before the Title 111 Guidance and 
Counseling pilot project betas. 

The participants, including both counselors and teachers, have aede home 
visitations to approximately fifty per cent of the student enrollment. These 
visits were made as the need arose and follow-up was carried out to eliminate the 
problems encountered. Visitations on the part of the counselors to othu local, 
regional, and state locations were made possible in order to obtain and 
disaeninate information that vculd benefit the program. 

Newsletters were published periodically giving timely information on local, 
county, regional, sad state education that seemed to be of interest to students 
end parents. 




The counselors feel that the handbooks, newsletters, and home visitations 
have been the most beneficial services that the guidance program performed during 
the three-year period. The home-school contact, with the parent-teacher- counselor 
working together; was very important. 

The visitations into the home and meeting the parents in the child's 
environmental setting has given much insight into students' behavior at school. 

By visiting the home, the counselors feel that a more cooperative effort was put 
forth on the part of the parent, teacher, and counselor in working with children 
during the Title III pilot program. 

The re c 'emendation that would strengthen this part of the program is to allow 
more time for home visitations, possibly an entire day per week be set aside Just 
for this particular thing. 

Bringing community people into the school to discuss their occupations and 
hobbies has enlightened the community about the school and assisted in alerting 
students to the world of work and to possible avocationn. The counselors set up 
the necessary arrangements for the visitors ; during the last year of the program 
the principal extended the invitation to several of the people from the immediate 
community to be resource speakers in their vocational areas. 

Field trips to various businesses \ j.a made with students who were chosen 
winners for outstanding work or participation in guidance. Class trips were 
i ‘de with all students participating; however, these were made in conjunction with 
the classroom Instructor, with the counselors assisting in whatever capacity needed. 

The local press was most cooperative in dispersing information concerning 
activites in which the students were participants, aid photos were made to 
accompany the news write-ups. 

Other educational contests were carried out, ar.d blue, red, and white ribbons 
were given to the students for their particular efforts. The faculty served as 
Judges at various times and the interest demonstrated was in favor of this sort 
of endeavor. 

The counselors in the Title III pilot program assisted in getting newsletters 
of the li-H Club printed in the local newspapers. The c nselors served on PTA 
committees for the first time during the last year of tne Title ll!t pilot program, 
as both counselors served on the membership comlttee. Programs with student 
participation were assisted by the counselors and teachers in planning and 
following through. 

An effort to orient the teaching staff to the objectives, methods, and 
evaluation procedures of the Title 111 (Atidanee and Counseling pilot program has 
been a success to a limited degree. At the beginning of the program in the fall 
of 196?, there was no pre-planning time made available for the counselors and 
teachers to do the preliminary steps to carry out the program in a more functional 
sad meaningful manner. As the pilot program is at the end of its third year, the 
counselors see a need for this most important aspect of the program. At the 
beginning of each school term there needs to be time set aside for an orientation 
program for the teachers and other staff members who work directly and indirectly 




with the students. The counselors feel that this is the weakest link in the 
entire Title III Ouidance and Counseling pilot program. The time factor was the 
reason why *n oreintation was not available for this program. The teachers we o 
Immediately concerned with placement of students, ordering classroom materials, 
securing essential equipment and facilities. There was a feeling that time 
was limited and that there was not sufficient time for an orientation on Ouidance. 
However, the teachers were given printed materials that were essential to the 
program. 

It is recommended that an hour or more of in-service training be held with the 
teaching staff before school begins each year. This tine should be devoted to 
guidance and counseling only— for becoming acquainted with the objectives, methods, 
and evaluation procedures which will be carried out} there is a need for short- 
range and long»range planning on the part of the teachers and counselors. This 
will bring about a better understanding of the staff Involved, and rapport and 
cooperation will be more easily established. 

Another recommendation is the setting up of systr&atic meetings with the 
Board of Education, Project Staff, Superintendent of Schools and his etaff members, 
Coordinator of Ouidsnee, and Ouidance and Counseling Staff, in order to have a 
full understanding and agreement of what is to transpire by such a program. 

There were many frustrations Involving the administrative staff from the 
county central staff level; the most frustrating being that the lack of fulfillment 
of the agreement of taking the responsibility of the financial burden on the local 
level for th» entire length of the program. Funds from the local school system 
should bs sec aside for whatever needs might arise. The county administrative 
rtaff should allot the local school this assistance if there is a need. There 
was some pre-ordering for the Guidance and Counseling program before the 
counselors were notified that they were being considered for their role in this 
program. The materials, fortunately, were wisely chosen and have been of 
considerable help during this span of three years. There has been no set budget, 
known by the counselors , that the counselors ."uld use to plan the work of the 
program. Therefore, the plana for a special student, special groups, or large 
groups had to be adjusted, alternated, or abolished. 

The local school had a turnover in principal and some of the teaching etaff. 
The Ouidance and Counseling Title lit pilot program also experienced a change 
in staff. By these changes in staff occurlng, many advantages and disadvantages 
were realised. As education is an ever-changing process on the part of students, 
parents, teachers, specialists, and others, the program functioned through the 
entire three years. Ths program has experienced success and failure, upsets .and 
calmness, frustrations and assurance by all the changes which heve taken place. 

The counselors feel that because of lack of sufficient funds, crowded physical 
and environmental conditions, lack of previous training in guidance on the part of 
the teachers and administrative staff, and a limited percentage of parents that 
did not become aware of the guidance aspects of the child, the effectiveness of 
the program has been somewhat diminished. However, the basic necessities were 
made available for the program;exiating physical and social conditions were 
adjusted to by the counselors quite effectively; teachers on the whole tried to 
cooperate with their limited training in guidance, which consisted of classroom 
observance and hardly any awareness in testing and evaluation except tor grade 



scores on classroom tests devised by the teacher or randatory standardized tests 
supplied from the superintendent's office. There was only meager assistance for 
the exceptional child or for children to be tested and evaluated from the county 
level and local school. This condition improved during the three-year period 
of this program, with the county handling the budget. 

The counselors recommend that more time, testing instruments, and evaluation 
of the student be considered as extremely important for the teacher and counselor 
to successfully work with a student so that he can receive the maximum benefit 
from his public school education. 

Ihe Coordinator of Ouldance and Counseling experienced a change in staff 
during the period of the pilot program. Both coordinators had not had previous 
training or teaching experience on the elementary level, grades one through six; 
this vas compensated for by the counselors at Sycamore seeking advice and counsel 
from other sources. The ordering of needed supplies vas through the channel of 
the coordinator, and a limited amount of other assistance vas made available. 

The location of the coordinator's office vas undesirable, as it vas placed in a 
c^vded area at Junior High. The elementary counselors felt that a nore suitable 
location vould have been at the Putnam County Education Building vhere the other 
members of the official administrative staff vere located. 

t . It Is recoiuoended that the 

coordination of such a pilot program as this be under the title of Coordinator 
of Ouldance vlth an advisory assistant vho has previous training in elementary 
guidance, grades one through six. Time should be set aside on a scheduled 
basis in order that elementary counselors might discuss the program. 

There vere no provialons made before the firat day of school to orient 
the faculty to the guidance program. This is a very inadequate beginning for 
such a large endeavor. It took ouch time to overcome this error. There should 
have been at least a veek of training under the leadership of an experienced 
guidance counselor. This is an in-service meeting for guidance counselors only; 
then later a veek of in-service for teachers vlth counselors under the direction 
of the experienced guidance counselor or Coordinator of Ouldance Services, if 
qualified. Also, orientation for nev counselor* and nev teachers should be made 
available during the first quarter of their employment as they are a vital part 
of this program. This vas not made available during the tenure of the program 
at Sycamore. 

At this stage of the program, the participants feel that an internship be 
offered all the elementary counselors before taking on the role of an elementary 
guidance counselor. There are many adjustments, techniques, and materials that 
need to be knovn by the counselor. The internship should be under the supervision 
of a state certified elementary guidance counselor. 

The program under consideration in this evaluation has been fairly veil 
organized, yet flexible enough to take care of the needs that might arise 

Scheduling should be kept at a minimum, in order tor individual, small 
group, and large group guidance and coxaiseling. It is most difficult to keep 
from vorking on a rigid schedule that is cocaonly practiced in the elementary 
school. To use the block-of-tlae scheduling vould be the best approach vhen 
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Guidance and Counseling is offered to a school such as Sycamore Elementary. In 
grades 1-3 it is necessary to work closely with the teacher and in the class- 
room; however, classroom large groflp guidance should not be mandatory for the 
upper grades. 

A guidance counselor should be flexible enough to change to meet the 
changing needs of the students. 

In order to be an elementary guidance counselor, one should be required to 
have a master's degree in guidance and counseling and at least three years 
previous teaching experience in the primary and intermediate classrooms. This 
sounds rigid, but is definitely neoded for a successful, specialised Job. Other 
qualifications are adherence to ethical standards, a professional outlook, and 
an abundance of human feelings for the other person. 

.. Local existing personnel should be given the positions available if they 

meet the qualifications, not because of seniority. If necessary qualifications 
' cannot be met by local personnel, individuals elsewhere should be recruited. 

* Whenever the program terminates, the guidance personnel should be given first 

consideration lor guidance positions available. If there are not any positions 
available, they should be assisted by the administrators in finding a desirable 
position which they are capable and qualified to fulfill. 

The working conditions were poor but did not hamper or limit the program's 
success. Supervision was inadequate on the part of the Cfntral staff, project 
staff, and coordinator of the program. However, we didn't wait tot them to come 
to ua. When ve needed help, we vent to the supervisors. 

The morale of the counselors was low when the news came that the program 
was phasing out. The work vent on as planned, but much of the enthusiasm was gone. 

After experiencing contact with all students in guidance, in a mandatory 
situation. It would be better if a student found that guidance was available but 
not compulsory. The most important elements of this program, or one similar to 
it, are i home visits, good community relations, parent-teacher-counselors 
conferences, distributing information, needed materials, and a concerned staff. 

To make a total impact on the total school program, the whole staff must be 
involved) To be Successful, this program requires dedicated personnel, much 
planning, and hard work. A pilot program would have been most beneficial if it 
involved trainlcg programs for counselors in real situations. An example of this 
le a vorkehop during the suuaer with qualified trainers in guidance observing 
existing programs in action prior to the school year. 

The feelings and attitudes of pupils and faculty up to this mo&*nt is very 
uncertain. The major l^>act of the program hsa been helping the students to 
become aware of their feelings, attitudes, and behavior. The students have come 
to a realisation that everyone has needs and problems in today's world. 

One of the major aspects of this program was making the students aware of the 
world of work. 

The entire community has been affected by the guidance program through the 
avenues of seeing the covnselors at work, taking sick children home, having 
conferences, tsking active part in PTA, and other school functions. 
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